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St. Thomas and Learning Theory: 
A Bibliographical Survey 
by Tad W. Guzie, S.J. 


HE GROWTH and development of scholarship on the 
T philosophy of Thomas Aquinas in the last half-century has 
included a rather large number of textual studies connected 
with educational and especially learning theory, considered from 
a Thomistic point of view. These studies, like their companions 
in the area of strictly speculative philosophy, exhibit the 
numerous problems involved in the development of Aquinas’ 
thought. For understanding of such things as Thomas’ method 
of presentation, his terminology, and in general the historical 
setting and context of his writings has necessarily been gradual. 

Hence, the aim of the following survey is not to criticize 
the inaccuracies of those who have written on Aquinas and 
educational theory, simply for criticism’s sake. Rather, it is 
hoped that a critical survey of these works might point out 
some of the real difficulties connected with the development of 
a Thomistic philosophy of education. Perhaps the present study 
of what has been done will be of value to those who are interested 
in this area of practical philosophy, in indicating what ought to 
be done. This survey is concluded with what the author believes 
to be some of the more significant “ oughts.” 

Numerous books and articles have been written on Catholic 
educational theory in which are delineated principles that have 
their sources in Thomistic philosophy or theology; various 
authors of educational works, moreover, have been inspired by 
St. Thomas’ thought, though they do not refer to him explicitly ; 
finally, some works on different aspects of Thomistic philosophy 
(psychology and ethics in particular) include brief references 
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to questions of education and learning. Studies of the sorts Just 


mentioned, however, are not included in the following survey, 
the scope of which has been limited as precisely as possible ta 
textual studies on St. Thomas and education.* 

The various books and articles have been grouped into two 
classifications, the first consisting of works of a more general 
nature, the second (and larger group) comprising studies 
explicitly devoted to learning theory. It may be noted, especial- 
ly with regard to the first group of studies, that the term 
“ education ” is used by various authors in different senses. In 


American usage, the word primarily means intellectual forma- 


* The bibliographical works consulted were: 

P. Mandonnet and J. Destrez, Bibliographie thomiste, 1800-1920. (Le 
Saulchoir, 1921). 

V. Bourke, Thomistic Bibliography: 1920-1940 (St. Louis, 1945). 

G. A. DeBrie, Bibliographia Philosophica: 1934-1945 (Brussels, 1950). 

Répertoire bibliographique de la philosophie (Louvain) Vol. I, 1949 to 
the present. 

Also consulted, especially for more recent studies, were the bibliographies 
published in 7he Modern Schoolman and in the Bulletin thomiste from the 
time of their first issues to the present. 

If the Mandonnet-Destrez listing is complete, the present survey includes 
all that has been published on the subject of St. Thomas and educational 
theory since 1800, though the first article did not appear until 1900. 
Although this survey is certainly subject to further augmentation with 
regard to more recent works that have not yet appeared in the reviews as 
well as older works that may have been overlooked, it attempts to include 
all that has been published on the subject in German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portugese, and English. Wholly popular discussions and book 
reviews have not been included. 

Inter-library services were made use of, with the kind cooperation of the 
Saint Louis University reference library staff, who consulted the Union 
Lists of Serials for the location of periodicals and the National Union 
Catalogue and other catalogues in the Library of Congress for that of 
books. In order to indicate the nature and scope of scholarship on St. 
Thomas and educational theory, I have listed also those apparently 
pertinent works which were included in the various bibliographies, but 
which I was unable to obtain. The designation “ not located ” after a work 
indicates either that its location is not given in the Union Lists or Library 
of Congress catalogues, or that though located the work is not available 
for inter-library loan. Hence, for all practical purposes, works accompanied 
by this designation are unavailable to the American researcher, 
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tion, while foreign writers use the term to mean moral forma- 


tion, generally reserving the term “ instruction” to designate 


intellectual training.’ 
GenERAL STUDIES 


The works in this classification cover a range of subjects 
from Fr. McCormick’s appreciative study of Aquinas the teacher 
and scholar * to more technical collections of general educational 
principles taken from St. Thomas’ works. Kocourek’s com- 
mentary on the Polonian maxims contained in Thomas’ letter 
“De Modo Studendi ” * stresses order in obtaining knowledge 
and the instrumentality of the teacher in learning.® Another 
brief study is that of Jacobs and Bishop,® who comment on the 
virtue of studiousness and the vice of curiosity as one basis for 
a Thomistic pedagogical theory.’ DeBeaurecueil * traces the 
second part of the Summa Theologiae for the fundamental 
Thomistie principles of moral formation; a rather interesting 
basis for “ child psychology ” is suggested by the author in his 
comments on Thomas’ treatment of the state of the infant before 
original sin.° 


* St. Thomas, too, uses the word educatio (to my knowledge) only in 
reference to the “education” of a child to a proper moral character. 
E. g., cf. In IV Sent., d. 26, 1, 1, in which educatio is defined as “promotio 
[prolis] usque ad perfectum statum hominis inquantum homo est, qui est 
virtutis status.” 

* J. MeCormick, 8. J., St. Thomas and the Life of Learning (Milwaukee, 
1937). A brief study of the man Thomas and his views on and devotion to 
learning and scholarship. 

*P. Mandonnet (ed.), Opuscula Omnia (Paris, 1927), IV, 535, no. 44. 
Listed by Bourke (Thomistic Bibliography, p. 19) as of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

°R. Kocourek, “St. Thomas on Study,” Thomistic Principles in a 
Catholic School (St. Louis, 1943) pp. 14-38. Based on the 17th-century 
commentary of the Dominican John Paul Nazarius on the letter. 

*J. Jacobs, O. P., and J. Bishop, 0. P., “ Learning Humanly,” Reality, I 
(1950-51) 37-43. 

* Summa Theol. II-II, 166-67. 

®*S. deBeaurecueil, O. P., “S. Thomas d’Aquin et la pédagogie,” Cahiers, 
Cercle thomiste, II (1949) 3-30. 

* Summa Theol. I, 99-101. 
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Several articles have dealt with the problem of a Thomistic 
definition of education. Cala-Ulloa’s analysis of Aristotelian 
and Thomistic principles results in a causal and a logical 
definition of education.*® Leoncio da Silva and Dufault 
are concerned more with finality alone; the former states 
the end of education as the actualization of all human 
capacities," while the latter summarizes its goal as the perfect 
integration of the moral and intellectual virtues.* Leonico da 
Silva has also written a lengthy volume on educational practice.”* 
Todoli Duque’s report to the International Congress of Educa- 
tion at Santander, Spain, in 1949 emphasizes the importance of 
Thomistie principles as the basis for the development of the 


total human personality. In an article on “ Dualism in Edu- 


cation,” ** C. L. Maloney calls attention to the spirituality of 
the soul and the necessity of drilling into students the funda- 
mental principle that man is not simply matter; he attributes 
the present educational evils almost totally to the lack of a 
dualist view on the part of educators. However, one receives the 
impression amidst the polemics that the author is talking about 
the dualism of Descartes rather than the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. 

There remain nine further studies which appear to be con- 
cerned with general Thomistic principles of education; all are 


*° The causal definition includes God, teacher, and pupil as the efficient 
causes, the educand as the material cause, the formation of a humane and 
Christian personality as the formal and final cause. The logical definition 
designates education as a practical art (quasi proximate genus) leading 
to the formation of a humane and Christian personality (quasi specific 
difference). Cf. G. Cala-Ulloa, “Il concetto della pedagogia alla luce dell’ 
aristotelismo tomistico,” Sapienza, III (1950) 28-45. 

* C. da Silva, 8. D. B., “Il fine dell’ educazione secondo i prinicipi di s. 
Tommaso,” Salesianum, IX (1947) 207-39. 

*L. Dufault, O.M.I., “The Aristotelian-Thomistic Concept of Edu- 
eation,” THe New Scnorasticism, XX (1946) 239-57. 

** Pedagogia speciale pratica, Vol. I, L’educando (Turin, 1948). Not 
located. 

** The Catholic Educational Review, XLIV (1946) 335-41. 
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foreign, with South America making a substantial contribution, 
and none were located.” 

The difficulties connected with studies of a general nature are 
perhaps already evident from the preceding sketch of their 
contents. Such studies have more a hortatory than a scholarly 
value, since Aquinas’ precepts are generally stated with little 
or no indication of the experiential metaphysics upon which 
their truth-value rests. Hence, these precepts are effectively 
normative only insofar as the reader personally understands 
their true meaning. General studies, of course, are valuable as 
more or less detailed surveys of Thomas’ thought, provided that 
accuracy is not sacrificed to generalization. Kuni¢ie’s article, 
the most recent of this type, is perhaps the best general survey 
of Thomistic educational principles that has yet appeared.*® 
The author treats four topics—the teacher, the student, knowl- 
edge-values, and method—and does not restrict his selection of 
texts to any particular work of St. Thomas. Although he goes 


into very little detail on the philosophical foundations of St. 
Thomas’ teachings, the author’s emphasis on the fact that 


A. L. Barthélemy, O.P., L’éducation: Les bases d’une pédagogie 
thomiste (Bruxelles, 1925). 

J. Engert, “Die Pidagogik des hl. Thomas von Aquin,” Pharus, VI 
(1925) 321-31. 

B. Navarro, Commentario filosofico-teologico a la carta de s. Tomés 
sobre el modo de estudiar fructuosamente (Almagro, 1925). 

V. Devy, “La pédagogie de s. Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue de l'Université 
d@’Ottawa, II (1932) 139*-62*. 

P. Boullay, O. P., Thomisme et éducation (Brussels, 1933). 

S. Tauzin, O. P., “S. Tomas e la pedagogia moderna,” Revista Brasileira 
de Pedagogia, XXXVIII-IX (1937) 118-29. 

A. Alves de Siqueira, Filosofia da educagéo {Petrépolis, 1942). 

A. Vieyra, Hnsayos sobre pedagogia segtin la mente de s. Tomds de 
Aquino (Buenos Aires, 1949). 

R. diSisto, “ El concepto de pedagogia segfin s. Tomas,” Anales del In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Pedagégicas, II (1952-53) 234. (Perhaps a 
review of Garcia Vieyra’s book). 

J. Kunidci¢é, “Principia didactica S. Thomae,” Divus Thomas (Pia- 
cenza), LVIII (1955) 398-411. Apparently the same article is reprinted in 
Sapienza, VIII (1955), 316-36, as “ Principi pedagogici di s. Tommaso.” 
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general principles must be interpreted anew in each concrete 
teaching situation is significant. For, the majority of studies 
give the impression that Thomistic principles are rigidly 
univocal in their application. 

Though the terms habit and virtue are used a great deal in 
many of the preceding studies, no studies of any length have 
been specifically devoted to the subject of habit-formation as 
an aim of education. Mlle. Cuabrol’s brief and largely non- 
technical article points out the rather evident importance of the 


7 


development of habits for effective learning.** Castiello’s study 


of “The Psychology of Habit in St. Thomas Aquinas” ** 
includes a brief application of Aquinas’ thought to the edu- 
cational question of transfer of training; the author points out 
how, in Thomas’ view, ideals and methods would be considered 
transferable, but not the material and specific elements involved. 
A few other studies on habit are listed in the various biblio- 
graphies in the context of educational theory; ** but since these 
studies of Aquinas’ teaching are not devoted to habits in an 
educational setting, the two articles listed above complete our 
survey in this area. 


Stupres on Learnine THEORY 


The greater majority of textual studies listed in the various 


bibliographies under the heading of educational theory pertain 


more directly to the psychology of the learning process. A 
chronological arrangement may provide the most effective way 
of surveying these studies. 


17“ Habitus et éducation,” Cahiers du Cercle Sainte-Jehann (1932) 60-67. 

** J. Castiello, S. J., The Modern Schoolman, XIV (1936) 8-12. 

** The studies listed are B. Roland-Gosselin, L’habitude (Paris, 1920), 
and J. Chevalier, L’habitude: Hssai de métaphysique scientifique (Paris, 
1929). The latter work is especially good on the physiological and neuro- 
logical aspects of habit; the author’s denial of habits with no foundations 
in the senses is especially noteworthy. 
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M. B. Schwalm’s article on “ L’action intellectuelle d’un 
maitre d’aprés s. Thomas,” *° which appeared in 1900 and is 
apparently the earliest study explicitly on Thomistic educational 
principles, is also one of the best. The author does not make 
learning through teaching (doctrina) a process totally different 
from learning through personal discovery (inventio); this 
divorce is implied by some later writers. Nor does he treat the 
De Magistro (question 11 of the De Veritate) as though it 
were Thomas’ explicit and final treatise on the psychology of 
learning. Originality is combined with fidelity to Aquinas’ 
thought in a somewhat wordy presentation of the efficient 
sausality exercised by the teacher (instrumentally) and by the 
student (principally) in the process of learning. E. A. Pace’s 


study,” 


which appeared shortly after Schwalm’s, introduces us 
to the major faults to be committed in the following fifty years 
by scholars of Thomistic learning theory. The “ De Magistro ” 
is handled as an ex professo treatment of educational theory ; 
hence, the author is led to wonder why Thomas has not discussed 
memory more fully. No reference is made to the historical 


context of the De Magistro, where St. Thomas is presenting 


his own theory largely in answer to St. Augustine and some- 
times in terms borrowed from Augustine.** Thus, Pace has 


2° Revue thomiste, VIII (1900) 251-72. 

* KE. Pace, “ St. Thomas’ Theory of Education,” The Catholic University 
Bulletin, VIII (1902) 290-303. 

*? The first article of the De Magistro (which is the most important of 
the four articles in this question, insofar as it presents the basic psychologi- 
cal and epistemological principles of learning) is a direct answer to a 
distinctly Augustinian question: “whether one man can teach another or 
whether only God can be called a teacher.” The question, as thus stated, 
is not meaningful outside the context of a theory of divine illumination 
or a separated-intellect doctrine (a number of Averroist theories being 
included among the objections preceding the article). 

Later in his life, when he had become more thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of Plato and Averroes, St. Thomas placed the same question 
in a somewhat different historical context. In the Summa Theol., I, 117, 1, 
Aquinas asks “whether one man can teach another.” His arguments in 
this article are parallel to (and more mature than) those given in the 
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difficulty explaining the meaning of “ seminal reasons,” a phrase 
which Aquinas applies to first principles; and “ light,” spoken 
of frequently throughout Thomas’ works in connection with the 
agent intellect. Unless these terms are understood as analogies 


drawn from Augustine’s teaching (and very likely in deference 
to St. Augustine), it is easy to misconstrue St. Thomas’ own 
teaching. 

Three further articles on the subject of learning appeared in 
the first two decades of the century; one of these, by Willmann, 
is the only satisfactory encyclopedic treatment of St. Thomas’ 
teaching that is to be found.” 


De Magistro. However, by omitting the phrase concerning God as a teacher 
in his statement of the question, Thomas prescinds from St. Augustine, 
going directly to the Platonic and Averroist theories (although Augustine’s 
doctrine of divine illumination finds its roots in Platonic thought). 
Averroes had held that there is only one possible intellect and one set of 
intelligible species for all men; hence, a teacher merely guides his students 
in organizing their phantasms so that they can receive the single knowl- 
edge that is common to all men, by reason of a single intellect. According 
to the Platonists, the soul has always possessed knowledge through 
participation in the separated Forms, but it forgets this knowledge when it 
becomes united to the body; hence, learning is nothing but remembering, 
and the teacher’s function is to lead the student to recall what he already 
knows. 

St. Thomas’ discussions in the above-mentioned articles thus center 
principally around the nature of the human intellect and by no means give 
all the principles necessary for a complete theory of learning. Two 
commentaries which consider the “De Magistro” in its historical context 
are: 

Wilhelm Schneider, Die Quaestiones Disputatae De Veritate des Thomas 
von Aquin in ihrer philosophiegeschichtlichen Beziehung zu Augustinus, 
Vol. XXVII, Part III of Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, ed. M. Grabmann (Miinster, 1930). 

W. Wade, S.J., “ A Comparison of the ‘De Magistro’ of St. Augustine 
with the ‘De Magistro’ of St. Thomas” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
Department of Philosophy, Saint Louis University, 1935), espec. pp. 81-163. 

* Willmann, “ Thomas von Aquin,” Lewikon der Péidagogik (Freiburg 
im B., 1917), V, cols. 105-21. Contains a section “ Lehren und Lernen ” 
and one on “Die Quaestio de Magistro.” The former emphasizes basic 
psychological doctrines; the latter gives a general summary of the “ De 
Magistro,” putting it in its proper historical setting. The recent Lewikon 
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The work of the Italian neoscholastics on learning theory, 
which first began to appear in the 1920’s, deserves a separate 
discussion. This school of philosophers found in the principles 
of Aquinas an answer to actual idealism and the philosophy of 
education represented by Giovanni Gentile, whose educational 
reforms * had begun taking place under Mussolini; within 
less than ten years, four separate commentaries on the De 
Magistro were printed, in addition to other articles drawing 
their precepts from Thomas’ works.** Although the position of 
Guzzo is a more radical brand of neoscholasticism, in that he 
attempts to present Thomistic principles while still clinging to 
the idealist tradition, most of these Italian scholars reveal 


der Pédagogik (Bern, 1952) III, 31, refers the reader to Willmann’s article. 
The remaining two articles of this period were not located: 

Willmann, “Des hl. Thomas von Aquin Untersuchungen iiber dem 
Lehrer,” W. Aus Hésaal und Schulstube gesammelte kleinere Schriften zur 
Erziehungs und Unterrichtslehre (Freiburg im B., 1904) pp. 40-45. 

M. Grabmann, “ Die Psychologie des Lehrens und Lernens nach dem hl, 
Thomas von Aquin,” Die Christliche Schule (1910) 145-51. 

*4 On Gentile’s educational reforms, see U. Spirito, “ Education in Italy,” 
tr. H. Marraro, Hducational Yearbook: International Institute of Teachers’ 
College (New York, 1924) pp. 329-51. Cf. P. Romanelli, Gentile (New 
York, 1938) pp. 13-14. 

2° The De Magistro commentaries are: 

R. Rung, “ Studio sulla Quaestio disputata ‘De Magistro’ di s. Tommaso 
d’Aquino,” Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, XIV (1922) 109-65. (Hence- 
forward this journal will be abbreviated RFNS.) 

G. Muzio, 8. Tommaso d’Aquino: Il Maestro: Estratti della Somma 
Teologica e della Questioni “De Veritate” con introduzione e commento 
(Turin, 1928). [Summa selection is I, 117, 1.] 

A. Guzzo, Tommaso d’Aquino: Il Maestro (Florence, 1930). 

D. Morando, “Sul ‘De Magistro’ di s. Tommaso,” Rivista Rosminiana 
di Filosofia e di Cultura, T. XXV (1931). Not located. 

Articles of this period other than the above commentaries are: 

G. Tincani, “L’azione intellettuale del maestro secondo s. Tommaso 
d’Aquino,” Scuola Cattolica, XIX (1920) 37-50; 115-29; 173-85. Not 
located. 

E. Chiochetti, “La pedagogia di s. Tommaso,” 8S. Tommaso d’Aquino: 
Pubblicazione commemorativa del sesto centenario della canonizazione 
(Milan, 1923} 280-93. Not located. 

The most recent Italian translation of the De Magistro (under that title) 
with introduction and notes is by G. di Napoli (Turin, 1954). 
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definite influences from rationalism and from the Rosminian 
school as well as from St. Thomas. 

Mario Casotti, a professor in the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart at Milan, is the author of the most detailed 
neoscholastic works directed against the actual idealists. His 
first book, Maestro e scolaro,** takes issue with one of Gentile’s 
basic tenets (although the latter is never mentioned by name). 
Gentile had affirmed that teaching either obstructs a pupil’s 
progress or else “hurries him along the way which he would 
have chosen of his own accord, but along which he would have 
liked to advance freely, calmly, joyously . . . and without 
unwelcome compulsion.” ** Hence, the dualism of pupil and 
teacher must vanish in the synthesis of the two activities into 
the unity of mind, a union which is to be achieved through the 
identity of the two wills in the act of spiritual love.** Casotti 
counters polemically with a treatment of the part of the teacher 
in the learning process and the transfer of knowledge from 
teacher to student. Heavily metaphysical and wordy, the book 
goes into detail on the substantial distinction between teacher 
and pupil and the problem of unity and multiplicity, with few 
references to the existential basis for these distinctions. Since 
Gentile identifies the problems of education with philosophy,” 
Casotti tends to make St. Thomas a philosopher of education 
and to treat the De Magistro as an explicit work on that 


t.°° Aquinas’ thought is distorted, insofar as the role of 


subjec 

*°M. Catotti, Maestro e scolaro: Saggio di filosofia dell’educazione 
(Milan, 1930). 

**G. Gentile, The Reform of Education, tr. D. Bigongiari (New York, 
1922) pp. 39-40. 

*° Compare Gentile’s desire to eliminate the distinction between teacher 
and student on the appetitive level with Averroes’ elimination of this 
distinction on cognitive grounds (above, note 22). 

*°G. Gentile, Sommario di pedagogia come scienza filosofica, Vol. II 
Didattica (Bari, 1914) ch. 1. 

*°In a more recent article, Casotti discusses the meaning of education 
in the light of metaphysics and clarifies to a certain extent the relation 


, 
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the teacher is discussed in isolation from the principal efficient 
causality exercised by the learner. Moreover, a theory of knowl- 
edge which the author considers Thomistic is presented without 
a clear distinction being made between the thing known and 
the mode of knowing, the relational as opposed to the immanent 


character of cognition. 

In an equally wordy series of articles published after the 
appearance of Casotti’s book, G. Busnelli® takes issue with 
the former on his interpretation of the Cartesian cogito and on 
the knowledge of first principles, which Casotti interprets as a 
priori categories.** The role of habits in learning is not clearly 
presented, and the author’s entire treatment is harmed by the 
fact that he seems more interested in taking issue with Casotti 


between philosophy and education. See “ Pedagogia e metafisica,” RFNS, 
XLI (1949) 137-52. This article also discusses moral habits, which are 
treated in an aprioristic fashion. 

51 G. Busnelli, S. J., “ Filosofia e pedagogia,” Civilta Cattolica, LXXXII 
(1931) III, 413-22; IV, 30-40; 229-38; 309-25. Published as a book under 
the same title, 2d ed. (Rome, 1932). 

82“ First principles, or; to use a different term, categories, . . . are 
certainly not innate in the Cartesian sense of the word, as if they were 
to be found already well-fashioned or engraved in our minds previous to 
and without any sensible experience. Rather, they are a priori, like dis- 
positions or virtualities latent in the intellect, which suddenly pass into 
act at the first sensible experience which stimulates them.” (Casotti, 
Maes, e scol., p. 260. Italics are Casotti’s; translation mine.) 

The statement involves a misleading reification of first principles, which 
are potentially in the intellect only in the sense that man has a natural 
habit by which he knows the truths expressed in these principles, not 
formally but implicitly. One might say that this natural habit is an 
expression, from the point of view of the human structure, of the fact 
that man is able to know and intelligibly grasp the things around him. 
(Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 57, 2) Busnelli never states the problem clearly. 
He also misses the fact that the “a priori category” interpretation leads 
Casotti to let a logical analysis stand for a psychological explanation of the 
relationship between first principles and subsequent knowledge. Sense as 
the first principle of cognition is not discussed by any of the writers on 
learning theory. (Cf. De Ver., XII, 3: “. .. Sed quia primum principium 
nostrae cognitionis est sensus, oportet ad sensum quodammodo resolvere 
omnia de quibus iudicamus.”) 
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on numerous points than in giving a unified and orderly 
exposition of any single point. 

A year after the appearance of Maestro e scolaro, Casotti 
published La pedagogia di s. Tommaso d’Aquino,* in which 
is found an even harsher criticism of assumptions attributed to 
the Italian idealists. Gentile’s school was an extreme and 
perhaps inevitable reaction to the formalism of the late nine- 
teenth century; but his emphases on teacher-pupil relations, 
considered apart from their philosophical framework, are on 
the perhaps more valuable to educators than the abstruse meta- 
physical discussions of the neoscholastics. The reader is 
inclined to doubt the value of an investigation (suggested by 
Casotti)** into the work of other Italian neoscholastics as a 
rebuttal against “ non-Thomists.” The lesson to be learned from 
the Italians seems to be that little advancement in Thomistic 
educational scholarship is possible as long as a negative and even 
polemical approach to and selection of Thomas’ texts is main- 
tained. Aquinas’ critique of Augustinian illuminism, for in- 
stance, which Casotti employs in his second book, cannot be 
an effective critique of idealist theories unless it is first ac- 
curately presented in its historical setting and then very care- 
fully and precisely adapted to the present situation. The 
historical presentation is certainly not of necessity in itself; 
but if the actual texts of St. Thomas are employed, their 
meaning cannot be unfolded in any other way.” 

Although Thomistic educational scholarship was dominated 
in the 1920’s by the work of the Italians, the closing of that 


** (Brescia, 1931). 

*%*In “La neoscolastica e la pedagogia,” RFNS, suppl. spec., XXVI 
(1943) 241-47. 

** The most recent Italian works on educational theory are the following 
(neither having been located) : 

M. Casotti, Pedagogia generale, 2 vols. (Brescia, 1947-48). 

G. Mangieri, “ Presupposti di un’ educazione nel pensiero di s. Tommaso,” 
Sapienza, IV (1951) 309-24. 
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decade saw the publication of the only book in English specifi- 
cally treating the learning process according to Aquinas. Mary 
Helen Mayer’s work, The Philosophy of Teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas,** in spite of its title gives more emphasis to 
the learner. E. A. Fitzpatrick’s introduction to the book gives 
a good summary of some of Thomas’ basic psychology and 
general philosophical principles. Following a rather latinized 


translation of the De Magistro is a lengthy commentary. Since, 
once again, no reference is made to the historical setting of this 
work, the interpretation often becomes somewhat distorted; 
basic principles become lost in a treatment that gives generally 
equal emphasis to all the points discussed. The book labors 
under many of the same difficulties that are met in the Italian 
works; many scattered remarks are directed against the Ameri- 
can counterpart of the then dominant Gentilists, namely, 
progressive education and the theories (or supposed theories) 
of John Dewey. The result, consequently, is a rather un- 
organized, often inaccurate, and incomplete presentation of 
Aquinas’ theories. The book contains a good random selection 
of key texts from other works of St. Thomas which indicate the 
manifold problems that must be handled if Thomas’ theory is 
to be made manifest. However, although some of Aquinas’ 
ideas are aptly expressed, the real meaning of many texts is 
not unfolded, the author rather often allowing texts to speak 
for themselves. This approach evidently has its difficulties 
when the texts are fraught with technical terminology or when 
they are extremely laconic summaries of some of the more 
elaborate teachings of St. Thomas. 

The 1930’s saw the appearance of four further articles on 
St. Thomas and learning theory. The first of these, which again 
employs a rather negative approach, points out the significance 
of Thomistic principles for the modern science of education; 


8¢ (Milwaukee, 1929). 
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this paper by Woroniecki *’ is one of the few that implies the 
difference which exists between a philosophical and a scientific 
approach to learning theory. A second article, “ Traité som- 
marie d’éducation d’aprés la psychologie thomiste,” ** discusses 
the operations of the wil! in learning with hardly any reference 
to the functions of the sensory emotions; the anonymous 


author’s rigid opposition between intellect and will results in 


a voluntarism that is certainly not “according to Thomistic 
psychology.” 

L. Keller’s study * takes us back once more to the De 
Magistro, which this time is properly handled in its Augustinian 
setting; fitting emphasis is laid on the importance of sense 
experience and the function of signs in learning. However, the 
impression is given that knowledge is in some way deduced from 
the first principles, since the author tends to isolate and mis- 


‘ 


interpret Thomas’ analogous use of the Augustinian “ seminal 


reasons ” as applied to first principles. R. J. Slavin’s article “° 


labors under this same difficulty. Although this author sum- 
marizes well the objective truths of being and knowledge, a 
deductive theory of learning is implied. The principle of 
finality, for instance, is derived from the principle of sufficient 
reason, according to Fr. Slavin; and the truth that the intellect 


seeks is “ that which can be deduced from principles furnished 


41 


by the virtue of understanding.” ** Thus, it would seem that 


education must be rigidly logical; no reference is made to the 
way of discovery (inventio), which might lead to a more 


psychological view of the learning process. The over-all im- 


**H. Woroniecki, “St. Thomas and Modern Pedagogy,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, XXXVIII (1930) 170-80. 

88 T’ami du clergé, LII (1935) 593-601. 

** Keller, “ Lehren und Lernen bei Thomas von Aquin,” Angelicum, XIII 
(1936) 210-27. 

**R. Slavin, O.P., “The Essential Features of the Philosophy of 
Education of St. Thomas,” Proceedings American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, XIII (1937) 22-38. 

Tbid., p. 30. 
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pression given the reader is that a Thomistie theory of learning 


is in the last analysis quite rationalistic. A later study of Fr. 
Slavin involves some clarifications and a little re-wording of the 
matter concerning first principles; but it is largely the same in 
content as his 1937 paper, except that the discussion is placed 
in‘the setting of the causality involved in education. 

During the war years, there was published one of the finest 
books that has come from the American presses on the subject 
of Christian liberal education. Maritain’s discussion of edu- 
cational aims in Education at the Crossroads ** is perhaps the 
best treatment of goals in education that has appeared in 
English. His emphasis on the importance of sense experience 
provides a welcome contrast to some of the studies considered 
above. It would seem that a direct analysis of texts from St. 
Thomas (particularly those from the De Magistro) leads 
authors to a rationalistic interpretation of the learning process, 
while Maritain’s study, which involves only oblique or implicit 
references to St. Thomas, contains a sound psychological inter- 
pretation of the way we learn. The principal difficulty with the 
former studies seems to be that individual texts of Aquinas are 
frequently not considered in the light of his whole philosophy, 
whereas Maritain’s knowledge of Thomas’ philosophy prevents 
him from making this basic error. However, when he turns to 
a deeper analysis of the learning process, Maritain introduces 
his personal theories of the pre-conscious life of the intellect and 
intuitive power, which are difficult to interpret in any context 
and which spring from the author’s rather rigid view of the 


intellect’s operations.“ 


The studies on Thomistic learning theory that have appeared 


*? R. Slavin, “ The Thomistic Concept of Education,” Hssays in Thomism, 
ed. R. Brennan, 0. P. (New York, 1942) pp. 311-31. 

#2 (New Haven, 1943). 

‘*The same notions are used extensively in Creative Intuition im Art 
and Poetry (New York, 1953), especially chs. 2 and 3. 
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since the early 1940’s have in general been written in a more 


literary and less highly technical vein; and yet they have 


often presented the psychology of St. Thomas with more 
accuracy and reference of texts to their context than the works 
of previous decades. Corbishley’s article on “ St. Thomas and 
Educational Theory ” *° and Shannon’s study, “ Aquinas on the 
Teacher’s Art,” ** give fresh emphasis to the use of signs in 
teaching and to the importance of sense experience in learning. 
Francis Wade’s two studies handle the problem of the teaching- 
learning process in a manner that is both colorful and mean- 
ingful. The first of these articles ** defines more precisely the 
instrumentality of the teacher in learning and includes an 
enlightening discussion of the meaning of “ indoctrination,” 
which Fr. Wade defines as teaching divorced from first prin- 
ciples. The second study, appearing in the recent book Some 


5 makes more direct use of texts 


Philosophers on Education,‘ 
from St. Thomas; a cleverly exemplified treatment of the nature 
of teaching is prefaced with a discussion of the intellect’s need 
for recourse to and cooperation with the senses. This essay, 
which handles in a more organized and intelligible fashion many 
of the significant problems raised in Mary Helen Mayer’s book, 
is the only work in our entire bibliography which treats ex- 
plicitly the unity of man as a foundation for learning theory. 
Fr. Wade concludes with some remarks on the nobility of 
teaching, a subject which Gilson has discussed in a recent 
lecture in a manner that is both scholarly and inspiring.“ 

“°T. Corbishley, S.J., “St. Thomas and Educational Theory,” The 
Dublin Review, no. 424 (1943) 1-13. 

*°G. J. Shannon, C.M., “ Aquinas on the Teacher’s Art,” The Clergy 
Review, XXXI (1949) 375-85. 

‘7 F. Wade, 8S. J., “ Causality in the Classroom,” The Modern Schoolman, 
XXVIII (1951) 138-46, 

*“F. Wade, “St. Thomas Aquinas and Teaching,” Some Philosophers 


on Education, ed. D. Gallagher (Milwaukee, 1956) pp. 67-85. 
*° E. Gilson, “ The Eminence of Teaching,” Truth and the Philosophy of 
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It may be noted that the more recent studies, from the 
mid-forties to the present, move away from the exaggerated 
intellectualism of earlier decades in giving greater consideration 
to the function of the senses in learning. Attention might also 
be called to the fact that American scholars have contributed 
relatively little to the elaboration of a Thomistic educational 
theory.*° (Note, once again, that the present survey has con- 
fined itself, with the possible exception of Maritain’s book, to 
textual studies on this question. ) 


ConcLusiIons AND PROBLEMS 


The problem of a learning psychology would seem to be central 
to any philosophy of education. Questions of method and cur- 
riculum certainly depend directly upon the position one takes 
concerning how we learn. Ethical questions of discipline, 
“academic freedom,” democracy, “ indoctrination,” and the 
like all involve the teacher more or less directly and find their 
answers in terms of the teacher’s role in learning. One might 
go so far as to suggest that the development of a Thomistic 
philosophy of education at present depends on the elaboration 


of a Thomistic psychology of learning. This may be an over- 
statement. However, if the school is child-centered and if its 


primary aim is to contribute to the intellectual formation of the 


Teaching (West Hartford, Conn., 1954) pp. 5-15. Reprinted in A Gilson 
Reader, ed. A. Pegis (Garden City, 1957) pp. 298-311. 

*° Though they have not been published, two master’s theses done at 
Saint Louis University might be noted here. Q. Lauer, S.J., in “The Art 
of Teaching according to the Principles of St. Thomas” (Dept. of Phi- 
losophy, 1943), gives a precise location to teaching among the arts; the 
discussion of teaching itself is relatively brief, since most of the study is 
devoted to a consideration of the genesis, types, definition, end, and function 
of art according to Thomistic and Aristotelian principles. J. Donohue, 
S.J., in “The Teaching-Learning Process according to St. Thomas and 
Henry C. Morrison” (Dept. of Education, 1944), handles well a number 
of the significant elements involved in learning through teaching; his 
study, unlike many which treat similar questions, is based on a broad 
selection of texts from St. Thomas’ works. 
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student, it seems to be within the context of the learning process 
and the teacher’s place in learning that solutions to tangent 
pedagogical problems are most meaningful. The place of moral 


formation as contributed to by the school would also find its 
meaning in this context; for learning psychology must embrace 
questions of motivation and goals. 

Now the fact is that, with the exception of a few good treat- 
ments of the De Magistro, almost no thorough scholarly work 
has been published on Thomistic psychology as related specifi- 
cally to learning. Various notions, true enough, have been 
handled frequently and fully, if not always accurately. Among 
these, as has been indicated, are the doctrine of the intellect 
as an active potency, the agent intellect, and first principles as 
the foundation of all knowledge—all of which are discussed at 
some length in the De Magistro, as one would expect of a treatise 
handling the theory of divine illumination or the Averroist 
separated intellect. The causality exercised by the teacher, a 
natural correlate to the doctrines just mentioned, has also been 
discussed; the function of signs in learning has received some 
minimal attention. 

However, in very many cases, these doctrines are stated in 
a doctrinal fashion. By this I mean that the theories are 
presented as St. Thomas’ teaching, while little or none of the 
evidence of experience upon which their truth rests is given. 
It is true that the role of the teacher has been handled more or 
less inductively in a number of studies. This is to be expected, 
since Aquinas himself gives the experiential basis for the role 
of the teacher in the De Magistro article and in question 117 
of the Summa Theologiae ; and these have been the most popular 
texts chosen for commentary in previous studies. But, however 
carefully the teacher’s place in the learning process be discussed, 
the exposition cannot find cogency apart from a more complete 


discussion of the learning process itself. And, if we may sound 
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another dissonant note, most present-day educational theorists 
would be inclined to reject an exposition of a philosophical 
psychology of learning right from the start. For does not this 
whole area of thought belong to the experimental psychologist 
rather than to the philosopher ¢ 

A possible solution to the problems involved can be centered 
around four series of suggestions, which might be offered (to 
plagiarize a famous phrase) as prolegomena to any future 
Thomistic learning theory and ultimately to any future Thom- 
istic philosophy of education. 

1. St. Thomas did not have a theory of learning or a phi- 
losophy of education as such. This is not to say that develop- 
ment of these areas of practical philosophy from a Thomistic 
point of view is not possible. But, except for the two texts 
mentioned above, Aquinas’ references to learning and teaching 
are to be found primarily in obtter dicta which generally imply 


a highly developed psychology.’ Hence, if texts from Thomas’ 


works are directly employed in the elaboration of a philosophical 
learning theory, they might profitably be taken from other 
works than the De Magistro, which does not in itself supply a 
complete theory of learning. One can, in this area of practical 
philosophy, truly “‘ stand on the shoulders of giants.” For the 
thorough textual studies done by accomplished scholars on 
various aspects of Aquinas’ psychology have made possible a 
fruitful textual approach to a Thomistic learning theory. 
Whether or not a textual approach is taken (and it seems that 


51 For instance, in a number of places St. Thomas suggests that one of 
the teacher’s functions is to present to the student sensible examples, from 
which he can form the phantasms necessary for understanding (e.g., Cf. 
Summa Theol., I, 85, 7; Sum. cont. Gent., Il, 75 ad fin.). This sounds 
like a common-sense observation, which in a sense it is; but the whole 
psychology of the cognitive process becomes involved in explaining the 
statement. The present author has undertaken a study of the cognitive 
aspects of learning, centered around the role of the phantasm in under- 
standing. 
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there ought to be in print some competent work of this type), 
studies of the sort just mentioned might prove to be most 
suggestive concerning such things as the internal senses, the 


psychology of judgment and reasoning, and the operations of 


the sensory emotions and the will. However, the problem will 
be to explain not simply how the mind works, but how the mind 


works in learning. 


2. This implies that a clear distinction be made between a 
logical classification of the operations of the mind and a psy- 
chological explanation of cognitive and motivational processes. 
This distinction seems to be particularly important in view of 
the fact that a good number of previous studies have allowed a 
logical analysis of first principles to stand for a psychological 
explanation of learning.®’ The first principles have thus lost the 
reductive function which St. Thomas gave them and acquired 
a rationalistic deductive function. A psychological descrip- 
tion of learning also calls for fitting discussion of the import- 
ance of the senses for understanding as well as for motivation. 
To cite a few studies which are readily available, Maritain’s 
treatment of educational goals in Education at the Crossroads 
and the Fr. Wade essay on learning theory in Some Philo- 


sophers on Education are excellent beginnings in this direction. 


3. The metaphysics and psychology of knowledge, or what- 
ever other philosophical principles are involved, would be most 
effectively presented according to the proper method of a philo- 
sophical inquiry, which involves a lengthy analytic process. 
If one is writing for professional Thomists, it is generally 
sufficient merely to restate the principles, or rather, conclusions 
which are brought to bear upon a particular issue. But if the 
presentation is to be made meaningful for anyone who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with the philosophy of St. Thomas, it 


would seem to be essential to “ start from scratch.” 


52 See above, note 32. 
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4. The question of philosophical method raises a further 
problem. None of the previous studies of Thomistic learning 
theory discuss the fundamental question of philosophical 
method; Woroniecki alone implies the distinction between a 
philosophical and scientific approach when he suggests a syn- 
thesis of Thomistic and modern pedagogy.** When the question 


at hand is a strictly philosophical one such as the goals of 


education, there is no pressing need to consider the differences 
between philosophical and scientific method. But when one 
proposes to treat from a philosophical point of view many of 


the same problems that are specifically handled by experimental 
science, a careful distinction between scientific and philosophical 
inference and forms of knowledge seems imperative. It is 
fundamental particularly to any presentation of philosophical 
learning psychology to indicate precisely what sort of question 
the philosophical approach plans to answer, what its limitations 
are, and how the knowledge thus acquired differs from experi- 
mental laws and fits into the scheme of learning theory as a 
whole. This does not mean that contemporary theorists will 
heartily embrace the Thomistie approach. But if an eventual 
philosophy of education based on Aquinas’ thought is to be made 
at all intelligible to educational theorists today, it would be 
profitable to indicate clearly and carefully the existence of a 
valid method other than the equally valid logic of the sciences. 

The first two suggestions given above will largely involve 
some genuine creativity on the part of anyone interested in 
contributing to the development of a Thomistic learning theory, 
a creativity which has until now been manifested by only a few 
writers on the subject. All of the suggestions offered imply that 
really nothing should be presumed in an elucidation of such a 
theory; for the bibliographical survey indicates at least this, 
that too much has been presumed for too long. The suggestions 


58 The Catholic Education Review, XXVIII (1930) 175; ef. n. 37. 
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concerning philosophical method are based on historical factors 
that have contributed to today’s philosophical situation. In 
itself, there is nothing wrong with demonstrative exposition in 
terms of reduction to first principles. . However, such an 
approach does not illustrate sufficiently the type of question 
which a philosophical psychology of learning would be intent 


upon answering. On the other hand, an experiential and 


inductive philosophical analysis of learning activity might have 
real force for the contemporary educational theorist.** 

Numerous educational theorists of other philosophical per- 
suasions are curious if not genuinely interested in seeing the 
“ Thomists’ views’ on philosophy of education and learning 
theory (at least, the present author has gathered this from 
some rather limited personal experience). It is not always wise 
to refer them to general writings or textbooks more or less 
inspired by Aquinas’ teachings; these works often presuppose 
a knowledge of the philosophy (and sometimes theology) under- 
lying what is said, and hence they do not provide the careful 
analysis desired by our inquirers. For an exposition that is 
both thorough and positive, we have practically no place to 
send them. 


Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


** J. Collins has elaborated this point in a recent paper: “Toward a 
Philosophically Ordered Thomism,” THe New ScHOoLAstTicismM, XXXII 
(1958) 301-26. 
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The Symbolization of Traditional 
Formal Logic 


by Joseph J. Sikora 


I. 


re FORMAL logic’ is characterized by the use 
wx of a quasi-mathematical symbolism. Such symbolism 
allows us to see pure logical forms without any determinate 
matter at all. This is all a gain for formal logic, which seeks 
to examine precisely these forms of human discourse. Not 
that ancient logic was lacking altogether in the use of symbols ; 
for Aristotle employs term-variables throughout the Prior Ana- 
lytics, while the Stoics employed propositional variables. But 
Aristotle did not attempt to symbolize the very relations 
between the term-variables. This further step was achieved in 
scholastic logic. However, the development of a thoroughly 
symbolic logic is an achievement of the past century. 

But the “principle of formalism,” as enunciated, for 
example, by Lukasiewicz,’ is not without its limitation and 
danger. It can never be completely satisfied, since our thought 
surpasses in subtlety the material medium of its expression.* 
Moreover, in attempting to be formalistic, we may create a mere 

* The expression, “ modern formal logic,” is sometimes taken to refer to 
something that is really not logic in the traditional sense at all, namely, 
the study of abstract relations without respect to the character of the 
relata. We consider modern formal logic here insofar as it concerns 
“logical relations,” relations between acts of the intellect considered 
precisely as acts of the intellect. 

* Aristotle’s Syllogistic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1957) p. 16: “ Formalism 
requires that the same thought should always be expressed by means of 
exactly the same series of words ordered in exactly the same manner.” 

* J. Maritain, Formal Logic, trans. I. Choquette (New York, 1946) p. 58: 
“Nor is it the purpose of language to furnish such a facsimile of thought: 


its object is to permit the intellect of the hearer to think, by an active 
repetitive effort, what the intellect of the speaker is thinking.” 
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calculus without insight into the human discursive act itself. 
Indeed, there are many who believe that logic should not even 
aim at such insight, that its proper concern is only with the 


manifestation of thought in language. (For a scholastic, this 
would be a grammatical rather than a logical discipline. ) 

But for the traditional logic * it is the very discourse of the 
intellect itself which is to be studied in logic.° Logical caleuli, 
to the extent that they are truly logical, must be viewed as 
governed by and susceptible of interpretation under the light 
of this logic of real human discourse. 

This does not mean that no modern logician studies the act 
of the intellect itself. This is a question to be asked of the 
individual “ modern ” logician, and the answer depends on the 
interpretation which such a logician chooses to give to his 
symbols. Certainly we ought not to see the quasi-mathematical 
symbolism as a sign necessarily pointing to a mere calculus. 
Indeed, the purpose of this paper is to explain just such a 
symbolism as an aid to the very insight that we have been 
speaking of. 

One may legitimately ask why we should desire to evolve a 
special symbolism for the traditional logic when we could rather 
develop an appropriate interpretation for some formulae of 
modern logic. The answer to this question lies in the difference 
between the problematics of traditional and modern logic. 
Modern logic has been evolved in the face of philosophy which 
has in great part abandoned the notion of “ insight ” into the 


* The term “ traditional logic ” is held in considerable disrepute by many 
today. Especially is it pointed out that Aristotelian logic differs from 
scholastic logic in its approach to human discourse. But the term 
“traditional logic” still has value if we use it to refer to the sometimes 
ebbing and sometimes advancing stream of western logic running from 
Aristotle through John of St. Thomas and on into our day wherever 
“scholastic” philosophy is taught and often elsewhere as well. But we 
should acknowledge that this traditional logic is today lacking many of 
the valuable insights gained during its long history. 

® Aristotle, Post. Anal., I, 10, 76b 23-27; Maritain, op, cit., pp. 7-8. 
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natures beyond the phenomena which they produce.* Tradi- 
tional logic, on the other hand, was concerned with thought on 
the level of the natures. To the extent that we wish to analyze 
such thought, we still can learn from traditional logic. In 
fact, while the traditional logic, as any other logic, is concerned 
with the discursive activity of the human intellect as such, it 
was developed in the face of discourse which presupposed the 
intuitive grasp of transphenomenal natures. 

There is also in question here the very nature of logic itseif 
whether the method of logic should be to construct caleuli and 
then give them an interpretation, or whether logic ultimately 
rests on insight into the very act of reason itself, albeit through 
the material symbols of imagination and language. 

While acknowledging the great logical acquisitions of modern 
times, we still find it profitable to study the traditional logic 
as such with its special reference to our thought in metaphysics,’ 
natural phiolsophy, ethics, ete. Therefore, the symbolism which 
we present should not be regarded as a merely postulated and 
uninterpreted structure of signs, but rather as a reformulation 
of the same notions of traditional general formal logic in a 
mode purified of all reference to determined content. 


II. Loetcat Retations, Laws, anp 


Before we present the symbolism, however, one more point 
must be explained. In the study of logic we must distinguish 
between the logical relation, the logical law, and the logical rule. 
Most fundamental is the logical relation, e. g., extension, impli- 
cation, etc. Logical laws are simply statements containing 


* Parallel with this fact, we observe that modern logicians may develop 
a multiplicity of postulational structures to “ explain” the same discursive 
activity (note the withdrawal, even in logic itself, from “insight” to 
“ postulate ”’). 

* The application of traditional logic to metaphysics, however, is full of 
difficulties which are beyond the scope of this article. 
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variables (they are devoid of determinate content) which are 


related according to these logical relations. Logical rules are 
statements concerning the method for the proper observance of 
logical laws, e. g., the eight rules of the syllogism, the rules of 
conversion, ete. Thus the rule presupposes the law, and the 
law presupposes the relation. 

It is at once clear that logical laws, and consequently logical 
rules, are not given to the intellect in any a priort manner. 
They are a function of the special logical relations which we 
happen to find useful in various fields of knowledge. In this 
sense, if in one field we were to employ strict implication and 
in another material implication, we might speak of two different 
logics, insofar as we would have different sets of logical laws. 
However, if we regard logic as the general study of logical 
relations and the laws which contain them, we may speak of 
one logic, unified by its formal object. 

Frequently, in traditional logic, the discussion is entirely on 
the level of the rule. The rules are laid out very carefully 
with the hope that the meaning of the relations and laws will 
be seen underlying the rules. This was not the method of 
Aristotle. For him, the logical law and relation are of first 
importance, even in the order of exposition. See the first chapter 
of the Prior Analytics, where the relations of predication and 
inclusion are described in terms of the de omni and de nullo 
principles.* The meaning of implication is contained implicitly 
in the definition of “ syllogism ” in this same chapter. Aristotle 
presents the moods of the syllogism in terms of both logical 
laws and logical rules; here he utilizes the relations of predi- 
cation and inclusion, which are ultimately reducible, from the 


viewpoint of general formal logic,’ to the relations of extensions 


* Pr, Anal., I, 1, 24b 26-30. 
* By “general” formal logic, I mean formal logic which presupposes no 
special determinations of matter. 


I 
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to other extensions. He first states the rules and then states 


the laws which underlie and justify them.”® 

The logical law may sometimes be mistakenly regarded as 
a statement about reality, insofar as we can substitute terms 
referring to real things for the variables.** This would be a 


gross error; for we are here considering things according to the 
relations which they have in virtue of their being known. The 
“things ” that we substitute are the objects of intellectual acts 
—which also, but this is not the concern of formal logic, refer 
to reality itself. We see here the necessity for distinguishing 
the object in the intellect from the object in the thing, in the 
manner of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas.” 

But, one may ask, how do we come to know the relations 
themselves, and how do they originate in the intellect? The 
first problem we may here discuss briefly, but the second must 
wait for another time. It would seem that the relations, 
exclusive of those which we might ex professo construct, become 
known by reflection through the abstraction of logical laws from 
concrete discursive processes. Once the abstract law has been 
attained, we can disengage the relation itself by the study and 
refinement and elaboration of logical laws. Not that we can 
ever completely disengage the relation from the context of the 
variables—we cannot grasp a pure relative. But once the 
relation is grasped, we may use it to construct more and 
more complex logical laws, as we use the relations employed 
in the categorical syllogism to construct the laws for Aristotelian 
sorites. 

Our symbolization of traditional formal logic will be carried 
out at the level of the logical law. We shall adopt symbols for 
various logical relations, but the meaning of these relations is 


10 Pr, Anal., I, 3-6. 

“ That is, insofar as the logical laws are expressed in object-language. 

* Cajetan, Com. in Summa Theol., ed. Leonine, IV, in I, q. 1, a. 3, number 
III. John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., ed. Reiser, I, P. II, Q. XXVII, a. 1. 
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here presupposed. We only seek to provide a suitable symbolism 
by which we may visualize clearly and concisely the logical 
laws. Moreover, this paper does not pretend to give a complete 
treatment; we shall cover only some elementary laws of the 
assertoric logic of terms and of propositions, with the outline of 
a symbolism for modal logic. The reader may carry this process 
as much further as he wishes. Nor does this paper seek to 
construct axiomatic systems—this work is left for another 
place. 


Ill. Tur Sympouizatrion or THE AssertToric Logic 


or Terms.” 


That in which the traditional logical analysis of discourse 
ultimately terminates is the mental term. We may divide 
mental terms into conceptual terms, propositional terms, and 
syllogistic terms. The conceptual term, or the mental term 
considered apart from its role in the proposition or syllogism, 
we shall symbolize as X, Y, or Z. The propositional term, or 
the mental term considered in its role in the proposition, we 
shall symbolize as A, B, or C. The syllogistic term, or the 
mental term considered in its role in the syllogism, we shall 
symbolize as S, M, or P (we shall assign special meanings to 
each of these three symbols later). If we wish to represent the 
oral or written term, we shall add single quotes, e. g., ‘X’. If 
we wish to represent the name of an oral or written term, we 
shall add double quotes, e. g., “ X ”. 


Before we can begin our symbolization of logical laws, we 


must first consider a logical relation which occurs in every law 
of traditional logic. This is the relation of strict implication.™* 


**I am much indebted to the lectures of I. M. Bochenski, 0. P. for many 
of the symbolisms here employed. 

**C, Lewis and C. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York, 1932) pp. 124, 
134. But note that the Lewis-Langford account of strict implication 
introduces the mode of possibility. It would seem that this ought to be 
avoided in formal logic altogether, since formal logic does not consider 


t 
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It underlies Aristotle’s constant use of the term “ necessary ” 
(ananke ) in his statements of logical laws in the Prior Analytics. 
The relation of strict implication is a relation holding between 
the implying and the implied such that if the first is posed, the 
second must also be posed since it flows out of the first. For 
example, between the antecedent and the consequent of the 
proposition, “ If there be men, then they are by nature mortal,” 
there is a relation of strict implication. This relation differs 
from material implication in that material implication expresses 
a merely factual relation such that if the implying is posed, 
then the implied is alsc posed in fact, although there may be 
no necessary flowing of the second from the first.** For example, 
between the antecedent and consequent of the proposition, “ If 
Napoleon is dead, then I am writing about logic,” there is a 
relation of material implication. The relation of strict impli- 
cation we shall symbolize with ““—>”. The relation of material 
implication, to which we shall return later, we shall symbolize 
with “D”, 

To the mental term we attribute a comprehension and an 
extension. The comprehension being presupposed, the logic of 
terms studies the relations between the extensions of universal 
terms and other relations consequent upon these. Here the 
fundamental relations are those of inclusion. Let “<” represent 
special conditions of the subject-matter. But we may answer that the 
necessity and possibility which are included in “strict implication,” as 
we are using the term, are ia the form—in the logical relation itself, and 
not in the matter constituting the relata. While logical necessity is 
ultimately founded on the necessity of the subject-matter, these are not 
the same thing. Formal logic is concerned with logical necessity, not with 
necessity of matter. Even in modal logic, the necessity and possibility 
there found are in the logical relations, although founded on the necessity 
and possibility in the subject-matter. 

*5 One may note that such material implication has little relevance to the 
study of natures, since we are there dealing with intelligible necessities. 
On the other hand, it is of great value in the sciences of phenomena, since 
these sciences do not see the necessary relations between the natures which 


produce the phenomena but only the factual relations between the 
phenomena themselves. 
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is 


“is less than and is included in,” and “>” represent 
greater than and includes,” and “ =” represent “ is coextensive 


with.” Conceptual terms may be ordered according to these 
relations and some elementary logical laws can thus be stated. 
To achieve completely symbolic form, let us represent “ and ” 


by a dot, “: 
Some Laws of Inclusion: 
(1) (X<Z) 
(2) 
(3) (X=—2Z). 

Such laws are of value in relating the terms of a logical 
division to each other, in exhibiting relations between pre- 
dicables, and in the analysis of syllogistic inference. 

With the propositional term, we come to new opportunities 
for symbolization. In the traditional assertoric logic of terms, 
the relations between terms have already been symbolized by 
the “a, e, i, o” notation. We shall retain this notation and 
represent propositions in the general form “... N ...”, where 


e”, “i”, or “oe”, and where 


for N we may substitute “a ”, 
we place the subject term before and the predicate term after 
the relation. Thus we may write the four fundamental types 
of categorical propositions in the following way: 


AaB AeB 
AiB AoB 


When we consider these propositions with respect to their 
opposition, we may omit explicit mention of the subject and 
predicate and write in the traditional manner the square of 


opposition : 


a 
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Before we begin to discuss the laws of opposition, it is 
necessary to symbolize the relations of opposition. These re- 


lations can be expressed by combining the symbols for the 


opposed propositions with a bar over both of them, e. g., “ ao 


will represent the opposition of a to 0, while “oa” will repre- 
sent the relation of opposition of o to a. We may, and this will 
prove very useful below, represent the contradictory of a given 
proposition by the same symbol as the proposition, preceded by 


a “~”. This latter should be read as “not-”. Thus, “~p” is 


read as “not-p”. Finally, in the statement of the laws of 
opposition, where the relation of opposition does not give rise 
to a strict implication either of the opposed proposition or of 


its contradictory, we shall designate this lack of implication 
by the symbol “ ”, 

Now we can state the logical laws concerning opposed propo- 
sitions. We shall group them according to the diverse relations 


of opposition. 


Contradiction: Subalternation: 


0a ai ia 
o—>~a a—> i i—w a 
~o——>a ~i——>-~a 

ie eo oe 
i——~e e— o—» 
~o——~e 


Contrariety : Subcontrariety 


ae ea io oi 
a——>~e e—~a 
~i—> 0 ~o—i 


The laws of conversion, obversion, partial contraposition, and 
complete contraposition may be expressed only by bringing back 
the term-variables, since in these processes the subject and/or 
predicate are changed or at least interchanged. Here, in addi- 
tion to the “ ~”, which should be written between the subject 
term and the logical relation (e.g., A~eB), we must also 


' 
ao 
a——>~0 
~a-—— 0 
el 
e—>~1 
~e— > 1 
i 
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employ a “-”. This sign negates a term, thus providing us 
with negative terms or “ infinite” terms. It should be placed 
just before the term-variable which it is to negate. For example, 
“_B” should be read “non-B”; and “ A~a-B” should be 
read “ Every A is not non-B”. 

The laws of conversion, obversion, contraposition (partial or 
complete), etc. express what are termed “ eductions” from 
propositions. In “eduction,” a proposition is drawn from 
another with the same terms or their negatives, but with a 
different logical structure. To express the relation of a propo- 
sition to each of its educed forms, we shall use modified symbols 


of strict implication — “‘—— > ” for the relation of a proposition 


to its converse, “——> ” for the relation of a proposition to its 


obverse, “—*»” for the relation to the partial contrapositive} 
and “ “>” for the relation to the complete contrapositive. The 
impossibility of a given eduction is indicated by a double line 


”. Some laws in 


c 
across the symbol for the relation, e. g., “—» 


symbolic form follow. 


Laws of Conversion: Laws of Obversion: 


AaB——> BiA A~a-B or Ae-B 
AeB—— BeA AeB——» A~e-B or Aa-B 
AiB—— BiA AiB——> A~i-B or Ao-B 
AoB AoB——> A~o-B or Ai-B 


Laws of Partial Laws of Complete 
Contraposition : Contraposttion : 


AaB -BeA AaB -Ba-A 
AeB -BiA AeB 2» -Bo-A 
AiB 

AoB 22» -BiA AoB -Bo-A 


The Aristotelian syllogistic itself has already been symbolized 


* The symbolism which we present here is by 


in many ways.” 

1° Cf., for example, Lukasiewicz, op. cit.; I. Bochenski, Ancient Formal 
Logic, Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics (Amsterdam, 
1951). 


! 
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no means altogether original. But it has the merit of being 
constructed precisely in view of Aristotelian syllogistic, of not 
being imposed on Aristotelian syllogistic by a non-Aristotelian 


modern logic. 

However, we will differ from Aristotle himself in one respect. 
For Aristotle, the syllogistic terms are divided into major, minor, 
and middle by reason of their extensions." This presents difficul- 
ties well-known to logicians. Here we shall divide these terms by 
reason of their diverse positions in the syllogism. Nor is this 
incensistent with our insistence that logic deals with mental 
terms rather than with their oral or written counterparts. For 
the diversity in positional order in the written and oral terms 
reflects the diversity in logical order in the mental terms. 

Thus the major term is that term which is the predicate of 
the conclusion, and it is appropriately symbolized by “P”. 
The minor term is the term which is the subject of the conclu- 
sion, and it is symbolized by “S”. The middle term, the term 
which does not occur in the conclusion, but to which the major 
and miner are compared in the premisses, is symbolized by 

In the light of the above, we can divide the syllogistic figures 
into four, according to the diverse positions, or order, of the 
terms. Accordingly, we shall give the valid “ moods,” or true 
logical laws, of the categorical syllogism under four figures 
instead of three. First, we shall give the usual nineteen, with 
the scholastic names for the corresponding rules for the first 
three figures, and modern names for the fourth figure; and 
then we shall add the five “ subaltern ” moods. 

Note, however, that these are stated as logical laws. To write 
each mood as three separate propositions, which give the general 
pattern which we should follow in ordering terms and propo- 
sitions so as to observe these logical laws, would be to write 
logical rules. 


17 Pr, Anal., II, 24, 69a 16-19. 
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Note also that this symbolism can readily exhibit the validity 
of the laws of the first figure only if we clearly understand the 
significance of a, e, i, and o as relations between terms con- 
sidered with respect to their extensions. This being understood, 
these laws are shown more clearly by placing that part which 
corresponds to the minor premiss first, contrary to the usual 
custom. For the other figures, no such advantage is gained; 
therefore we shall retain for them the custom of writing that 


part which corresponds to the major premiss first. 


Laws in the Firs! Figure: 
[ (SaM) -(MaP)]— (SaP) (BARBARA) 
[ (SaM) - (MeP) ] > (SeP) (CELARENT) 
[ (SiM) - (MaP)]— (SiP) (DARIT) 
[ (SiM) - (MeP)]— (SoP) (FERIO) 


Laws in the Second Figure: 
[ (PeM)-(SaM)]— (SeP) (CESARE) 
[ (PaM)-(SeM) ]— (SeP) (CAMESTRES) 
[ (PeM)-(SiM)]— (SoP) (FESTINO) 
[ (PaM)- (SoM) ]— (SoP) (BAROCO) 


Laws in the Third Figure: 


[(MaP) - (MaS) ]—> (SiP) 
[ (MeP) - (MaS) ] > (SoP) 
[ (MiP) -(MaS)]— (SiP) 
[ (MaP) - (MiS)]— (SiP) 
[ (MoP) - (MaS) (SoP) 
[ (MeP) - (MiS)]— (SoP) 


(DARAPTI) 
(FELAPTON) 
(DISAMIS) 
(DATISI) 
(BOCARDO) 
(FERISON) 


Laws in the Fourth Figure: 


[(PeM) -(MaS) ] > (SoP) 
[(PeM) - (MiS) ] > (SoP) 
[ (PaM) - (MaS)]— (SiP) 
[(PiM) (MaS)]—> (SiP) 
[ (PaM) - (MeS) ] > (SeP) 


(FESAPO) 
(FRESISON) 
(BAMALIP) 
(DIMATIS) 
(CALEMES) 


& 
& 
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“ Subaltern Moods”—Laws by Subalternation: 


[(SaM)-(MaP) ]— (Sip) (BARBARI) 

[ (SaM) -(MeP)]— (SoP) (CELARONT) 
[ (PeM)-(SaM) ]— (SoP) (CESARO) 

[ (PaM)-(SeM)]— (SoP) (CAMESTROP) 
[ (PaM)-(MeS) ] — (SoP) (CALEMOP) 


Before we proceed to the assertorie logic of propositions, we 
might especially note one other symbolic aid for the assertoric 
logic of terms, this on the level of the logical rule as well as on 
that of the law. In exhibiting illicit processes from particular 
” as sub- 


to universal supposition, one may use “p” and “u 
scripts for terms with particular and universal supposition 
respectively. Once one knows how to ascertain the extensions 
of the subject and predicate terms, one can apply this device to 
clearly represent the illicit process. For example, the invalidity 
of one of the moods of the first figure may be thus shown.” 


MaP, 
8 oM ) 
SoP, 


Similar techniques may be employed to illustrate other differ- 


ences of supposition. 


IV. Tur or THE AsseRToRIC Logic 
oF PROPOSITIONS. 


Although there is only slight mention in Aristotle of the 
logical laws embodying relations between propositions con- 
sidered as wholes apart from their term structure, the ancient 
Stoic-Megaric school seems to have been devoted exclusively to 
this “ logic of propositions.” ** Among the medieval scholastics 
this logic was treated in the theory of consequences.*® Modern 


18 This device is employed by A. Bachhuber, Introduction to Logic (New 
York, 1957). 

2° Bochenski, Ancient Formal Logic, p. 80. 

2° E. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic, Studies in Logic 
and the Foundations of Mathematics (Amsterdam, 1953). 
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scholastics often tend to give an extremely limited treatment of 
this logic, without recognizing its partial irreducibility, from 
the point of view of the formal relations involved, to the logic 
of terms. 

Our symbolization will, therefore, cover a somewhat broader 
field than the usual contemporary scholastic treatments of the 
“ hypothetical syllogism.” But we may begin with the scholastic 
division of hypothetical syllogisms into conditional, disjunctive, 
and conjunctive. 

The conditional syllogism in traditional logic is characterized 
by the relation of strict implication. We have already seen this 
relation, and we have distinguished it from material implication. 
The logical laws containing material implication are by no 
means the same as those containing strict implication. For 
material implication can be employed to relate a false antecedent 
to any consequent. “ Hx falso sequitur quodlibet.” Similarly, 
by this relation, we may relate a true consequent to any ante 
cedent. “ Verum sequitur ad quodlibet.” 

Thus, using “p”, “q”, “r”,... to stand for propositions, 
material implication yields the logical laws: 


(~p)> (pq) 
q> (p> 4) 

On the other hand, strict implication has applicability only 
if the truth of the antecedent actually principiates the truth of 
the consequent. Hence, strict implication does not depend 
merely on the truth or falsity of the antecedent and consequent. 
Therefore, the two laws just stated would not hold if we were 
to substitute strict implications for the material implications. 


From this point of view, we can see strict implication to 
depend on the internal structure of the propositions. Thus, 
laws of the “logic of propositions ” which involve the relation 
of strict implication may be said to be reducible to laws of the 
logic of terms. The former thus become a “ logical shorthand ” 
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with respect to the logic of terms. But this is not at all the 


case with the laws of material implication. 

Laws of material implication are the usual concern of modern 
logic; ** while traditional logic, as we have noted already, is 
generally concerned with the laws and rules of strict implica- 
tion.** We shall confine ourselves here to some simple laws of 
strict implication. 

Laws of Strict Implication: 
> (q) 
> 
[(p> 4): ] > 

These laws can be constructed to greater and greater degrees 
of complexity. Such constructions are left to the reader. 

Concerning the traditional disjunctive syllogism, we must 
note that the relation of disjunction is to be understood here 
in the exclusive sense. In modern logic, discussion usually 
concerns the non-exclusive disjunctive. Let us symbolize the 
non-exclusive disjunction by the mark “ V ”, and the exclusive 
disjunction by the mark “V”. Here again the logical laws are 
not the same in each case. For the exclusive disjunction we 
may write the following logical laws, some of which do not 
hold in the case of the non-exclusive disjunction. These are 


only some examples. 


Laws of Exclusive Disjunction: 
[(pVq)-(p)]— (~q) 
(-r)] 
[(pVq)-(~p)] > (q) 

[(pVqVr) -(~p)]— (qVr) 


But again, the laws of the exclusive disjunctive, as employed 
in traditional logic, are reducible to the logic of terms. The 
* This is by no means universally true. See Lewis and Langford, op. cit. 


** This, while true of most contemporary scholastics, is by no means 
true of many medieval scholastics. See E. Moody, op. cit. 


\ 
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use of this disjunction is here dependent on the internal 
structure of the propositions rather than on their mere factual 
truth or falsity; for it is meant to show a repugnance between 
the possibilities, as well as the necessity that one of them be 
realized. This repugnance and necessity depend upon the term 
structure. But this is not the case, usually, in modern symbolic 
logic, with its exclusive and non-exclusive disjunctives. 

Only with the traditional conjunction do we find a close 
similarity with its modern counterpart. The laws of conjunction 


do not differ. We give two examples. 


Laws of Conjunction: 
(p-q) > (Pp) 
> 
In the modern logic, the material implication, non-exclusive 
disjunction, and conjunction are related according to simple 
laws (using “=” for “is equivalent to,” which is mutual 


material implication). 


(p>q) =~L(p)*(~q)] =[(~p)V(q)] 
(pVq) =~ [(~p):(~q)] =L[(~p)> (q)] 
(p-q) =~L[(~p)V (~q)] =~[(p) > (~q)] 


Using the strict implication, the traditional exclusive dis- 
junction, and the conjunction, we may state the following 


relatively simple laws for traditional logic. 


(pVq) = (L(p) > > (q)]) 
(pq) ~L(p)-(~q)] 

(pVq) > 
(p-q) > L~(pVq)] 

> ~[(p) > (~q)] 

(p>q) —[(~p) Vq] 


From what we have seen, it should be clear that the tradi- 


tional logic does not really study a true “ logie of propositions ” 


at all. Its “ logic of propositions ” rather constitutes a “ logical 
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shorthand ” which presupposes the logic of terms. Hence the 
former can be reduced to the latter, as scholastics insist. We 
may refer to this traditional “logic of propositions” as the 


“logic of analyzed propositions.” 

The true logic of propositions (the logic of unanalyzed 
propositions) has been cultivated by scholastics in the later 
middle ages and by the Stoics in ancient times, and again by 
the modern logicians, notably in the Principia Mathematica of 
Russell and Whitehead. This logic, which concerns the logical 
relations between propositions considered merely with respect 
to their affirmation or negation, depends in no way on the 
term structure of propositions. 


V. Ovrtinges or a ror Mopat Logic. 


The basic foundation for the symbolism of modal logic has 
already been laid. Once we add the symbols “ N ” for “ neces- 
sary’, “I” for “ impossible ”, “ P ” for “ possible ”, and “ C ” 
for “ contingent ”, we have all the necessary materials. Alter- 


‘ 


natively, “©” may symbolize “ possible”; and out of this 
symbol and “~” a symbol for each of the modes can be 


constructed as follows. 


For “N”, write “~O~” 
For “P”, write “O” (unilateral possibility) 
For “I”, write “~O” 
For “C”, write “O-O~” (bilateral possibility) 
Note that we have here, implicitly, a fifth mode, in that 
unilateral possibility may be twofold—either © or O~. The 
first is subalternate to ~O~, and the second is subalternate 
to 
These modes may then be applied to propositions considered 
in abstraction from their term structure (e. g., O p,~O~p).™ 


**It should be noted here that a double negative, “.~p”, will cancel 
out to “p”. 
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This can give us a symbolized modal logic of propositions. Or 
they may be applied to propositions considered with reference 
to their term structure (e. g., O(AeB),~O(AaB)). This can 
give us a symbolized modal logic of terms. 

But with modal logic we have passed beyond the general 
formal logic into the possible modifications of the copula arising 


from matter; and consequently we are beyond the proper scope 
of this paper. 

One further point should be noted. In view of our remarks 
concerning traditional logic as a logic of “ ontological thought ” 
—thought about transphenomenal reality—it seems clear that, 
while one may say that the assertoric Aristotelian syllogistic 
belongs to general formal logic, this can only be true in a 
relative sense. For if the Aristotelian logic is a logic of 
“ ontological thought,” then it already presupposes some deter- 
mination of matter. This suggests the possibility of a still more 
general formal logic, applicable to both ontological and pheno- 
menal knowledge—the generalized logic of relations. But the 
elaboration of even the first principles of this logic is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Loyola Usiversity, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“Objects as Appearance” and 
the Mathematical Antinomies* 


by Harry A. Nielsen 


I 


N HIS DISCUSSION of the first two antinomies Kant 
takes up some ancient, though strangely altered, problems 
about whether the world is finite or infinite. His well-known 
claim is that equally solid proofs go with either side. Kant’s 
picture of stout proofs standing back-to-back and proving con- 
tradictory propositions is enough to set one’s brain whirling. 


His further claim makes one still dizzier: 


We have here presented to us a new phenomenon of human reason— 
an entirely natural antithetic, in which there is no need of making 
subtle enquiries or of laying snares for the unwary, but into which 
reason of itself quite unavoidably falls. ... (B433-434).1 


Reading Kant as a student some years ago, I was baffled by 
his idea that nature has placed in our kit a faculty which 
and “unavoidably ” leads us haywire. This led 
me to study the mathematical antinomies, as Kant calls the 


“ naturally ” 


first two, and eventually to ask whether their source might 
not lie instead in a notion dear to Kant’s immediate predecessors 
and to his own heart, the notion of “object as appearance.” 
In this paper I will try to show what can be said for this view. 

The pairs of rival proofs in these antinomies involve “ objects 
as appearance,” an expression which raises some problems. 
At first sight it seems to point two ways at once. Objects, 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at a meeting of the Indiana 
Philosophical Association at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, on 
November 1, 1958. 

* All references to Kant are to Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, tr. N. K. Smith (New York, 1956). 
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we want to say, are one thing, appearances something else. 
Although the expression “ objects as appearance ” carries echoes 
of the Leibnizian doctrine that perception is confused intel- 
lection, the wording itself is Kant’s, and it is to him that we 
must turn for an explanation. 

What sense, then, are we to make of the expression “ objects 
as appearance”? Kant attempts to explain it in several places, 
each time in nearly the same words. One side of the explanation 


is to this effect: 


. . . transcendental idealism .. . admits the reality of the objects of 
outer intuition, as intuited in space, and of all changes in time... . 
(B520). 


Here, it seems, the emphasis falls upon “ objects,” and the 
reference is to physical objects as we commonly speak of them: 
pebbles, cabbages, pieces of gold, all filling places and reacting 
in accordance with ways of their own, which we are obliged to 
learn through hard knocks. If these are what Kant means by 
“ objects as appearance,” the reference is clear enough. How- 
ever, this gives only one side of the meaning. As Kant repeatedly 
describes them, objects-as-appearance “. . . have no independent 


existence outside our thoughts. .. .” (B519). Here, evidently, 


‘ 


the emphasis is on “as appearance.” In order to understand 
this part of his explanation, we ask: of what kinds of things 
do we say, without qualification, that they have no independent 
existence outside our thoughts? Do we say this, for example, 
of Falstaff, Becky Sharp, and fictitious creations generally ? 
Not quite in the Kantian sense, i.e., without qualification: 
These creations are answerable to their types, which belong to 
the world we did not make, or at any rate to that part of the 


world which was not of our making. In their invented contexts 


these beings act and react according to type, more or less as the 
fiction approaches fantasy. Of what, then, do we deny, without 
qualification, any and all existence independent of our thoughts ? 
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Such things as after-images or dreams? Again not quite with- 
out qualification. It is true, as some would put it, that we know 
these only inwardly; the qualification is that we meet them 
willy-nilly as they run their courses. 

The second half of Kant’s description suggests nothing so 
strongly as mathematical entities: mumbers, fractions, geo- 


metric points, or signs in a calculus. These and the like, if 


we may so express it, have no ways of their own. Their ways 
are only those which humans, by definitions or conventions, 
prescribe to them. Harking back to physical objects, no con- 
sensus can prescribe softness to the pebble in my shoe, or 
make the after-image of a welder’s are fade when I want it to. 
Over against this, we have no troubles with fractions that refuse 
to be halved, points that skip out of line, numbers that will not 
abide a successor, etc. The ways of such beings are ordained 
and limited by human usage.? Kant makes us think of mathe- 
matical entities like these when he tells us without qualification, 
and indeed with strenuous insistence against any qualification 
on this point, that objects-as-appearance “ have no independent 
existence outside our thoughts.” 

It now seems correct to say: the phrase “ objects as appear- 
ance ” faces two ways. It points on one side to things which 
crowd out places, and whose ways are not wished on them by 
human definitions or usages. Such beings, typically, can be 
pushed just so far and no further. A sheet of gold foil, for 
example, stops us when we try to fold it in half, and again in 
half, more than a few times. On the other side, the phrase 
“objects as appearance” points to things like fractions in 
arithmetic, which have no resistance to put up against our 
halving them again and again. Nor do our conventions, in 


* This is not to deny what some mathematicians point out, e.g., “It’s 
not for nothing that we have given to mathematical entities just these 
properties and no others,” 
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prescribing ways to these beings, go so far as to model them 
upon objects liable to change without notice. 

We need to bring out this duality more clearly. Let us ask: 
what precisely is an object-as-appearance? What, for example, 
is a sheet-of-gold-foil-as-appearance? Is it an image of a sheet 
of gold foil, such as we might see in a color photograph? Not so. 
On Kant’s terms this would be only the likeness of a sheet-of- 
gold-foil-as-appearance in a photograph-as-appearance. But 
then, if Kant merely adds the words “as appearance ” where 
we should normally call something a sheet of gold foil, isn’t a 
sheet-of-gold-foil-as-appearance the same as a sheet of gold foil ? 
Kant does not allow us to go this far. What we call sheets of 
gold foil, he writes. 


. are nothing but appearances, that is, mere representations, which, 
in the manner in which they are represented, as extended beings, or as 
series of alterations, have no independent existence outside of our 
thoughts. (B519). 


In this passage the “ appearance ” side is toward the light. To 
light up the other side we ask further: are the ways of a 
sheet-of-gold-foil-as-appearance (since after all it has no inde 
pendent existence outside our thoughts) consequently limited, 
like the ways of a point or fraction, to those which human 
thought prescribes? By no means will Kant say yes to this. 
He writes: 


. since without objects in space there would be no empirical repre- 
sentations whatsoever, we can and must regard the extended beings in 
(space) as real. (B520). 


We must ask which of these two sets of remarks applies with 
regard to a sheet-of-foil-as-appearance. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason the answer is: both. The dark side of Janus is always 
there, ready to rotate into light: 


. .. all objects of any experience possible to us are nothing but 
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appearances, which . . . have no independent existence outside our 
thoughts. (B519-520). 


It is important, going back once more to the context of the 
phrase, “ object as appearance,” to bear in mind that Kant does 
not use this expression in order to distinguish one familiar kind 
of entity from another familiar kind. Rather, it is the correlate 
of “ thing in itself,” or “ things in themselves.” While “ object 
‘ 


‘objects of any experience possible 
to us,” “thing in itself” stands for a type of hidden entity 


as appearance ”’ stands for 


“ completely unknown to us,” “ the non-sensible cause ” (B522) 
of objects-as-appearance. Nothing can be said safely about it. 
It never makes its presence known to us (B307) and, indeed, 
it cannot (B45). Kant’s only explicit reason for using the 
expression “thing in itself” is that it seems to settle the 
grammatical demand for a subject of the verb “to appear ”’: 


. otherwise we should be landed in the absurd conclusion that there 
ean be appearance without anything that appears. (Bxxvii). 


The fact that Kant sets objects-as-appearance over against a 
type of unknowable entity does nothing, then, to get rid of 
the duality in his explanations of them. The concept remains 
a Janus-concept. 


II 


This duality has led us, in the present essay, to labor a 
distinction which in the course of life goes without saying. 
That is, sheets of gold foil and fractions fall under very 
different headings. We speak of no hybrid physico-logical 
beings which at the same time crowd out places and yet have 
only those ways which human usage confers. Although it mostly 
goes without saying, this distinction will be useful, I believe, 


in revealing the source of the mathematical antinomies, to 
which we now turn. It will be convenient to have both sides of 
these antinomies before us: 
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Thesis I 
The world has a beginning in 
time, and is also limited as regards 
space. 


Thesis IT 
Every composite substance in 
the world is made up of simple 
parts, and nothing anywhere exists 
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Antithesis I 
The world has no beginning, 
and no limits in space; it is infinite 
as regards both time and space. 
(B454-455). 


Antithesis II 


No composite thing in the world 
is made up of simple parts, and 
there nowhere exists in the world 


save the simple or what is com- anything simple. (B452-463). 


posed of the simple. 


The idea of objects-as-appearance is not mentioned in these 


propositions, but Kant gives us to understand that “ the world ” 


and “substances,” respectively, mean “the world as appear- 


ance” and “ substances [objects] as appearance.” The cosmo- 
logical ideas corresponding to the first two antinomies are 


expressed as: 


1. Absolute completeness of the Composition of the given whole 
of all appearances. 
2. Absoluteness in the Division of a given whole in the (field of) 


appearances. (B443). 


Now, how does it happen that seemingly equally strong and rival 
proofs have been built up for theses and antitheses ? 

Consider first an application of the general question disputed 
in the Second Antinomy: how many times can a sheet of gold 
foil be folded in half, then in quarters, eighths, and so on? In 
less than a dozen steps, as everyone knows, the successive 
folding-in-half will come to a brute termination. Next we ask: 
how many times can the numerical figure for the area of that 
sheet be halved, halved again, and so on? With this operation 
no limit is given. Here, then, we have two examples of series 
involving a type of division, namely, halving. In the first, 
which concerns a kind of entity that crowds a place for itself, 
the series (as it happens) terminates in a brute way. We 
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speak here only of how gold foil in fact behaves, without going 


so far as to say it “ must ” be so. In the second example, which 


concerns entities having nothing brute about them, it is no news 
that a series of divisions can go on and on, with nothing in the 
fractions, as there is in the gold, to be overcome in going from 
one step to the next. 

Turning now to Kant’s object-as-appearance we ask: how 
many times can a sheet-of-gold-foil-as-appearance be folded in 
half, again in half, and so on? Shall we find a use here for 
the answer which states a limit, or the one which points on and 
on? One’s first inclination either way may be forgiven; the 
duality of object-as-appearance guarantees something to be said 
for either side. If someone (let us call him Black) tends to 
think of a sheet-of-gold-foil-as-appearance under the aspect of 
things which crowd out places, something will seem wrong 
about saying, without consulting experience, that a series of 
foldings might go on and on. Foil-as-appearance is no mere 
mental entity, according to Kant; it is real, outside of our- 
selves,’ and it reacts * with other real things such as goldsmiths’- 
tools-as-appearance. Where brute terminations occur at all in 
series of divisions, the entities involved are of this general 
description. “ Plainly, then,” Black might say, “ there is some 
confusion in the idea of folding foil-as-appearance in half 
without limit! ” 

On the other hand, as Kant reminds us often enough, we are 
We must not 


not to take lightly the words “as appearance.” 


think of this sheet-of-foil-as-appearance apart from the claim 
that it has “no independent existence outside our thoughts.” 
Accordingly, the question as it occurs to White might be 


* This is the burden of Kant’s “Refutation of Idealism ” (B274-279), 
in which he sets himself to prove that “. . . the determination of my 
existence in time is possible only through the existence of actual things 
which I perceive outside me.” 

* Cf. B256-262. 
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worded: “ How many times can one fold a sheet of gold foil 


which has no independent existence outside our thoughts?” 
When he considers this Kantian foil under its aspect “as 
appearance,” White plays down reference to the ways it has 


of its own, the ways which a moment ago seemed important to 
Black. White, we could say, has seized on an aspect of foil-as- 
appearance which is flush with that of a plane figure. His 
question invites us, in effect, to imagine how far halving can go 
when the object has area but no ways of its own—a rectangle, 
very nearly, with a gold glint. Here, understandably, White 
will be reluctant to speak of assigning a hard and fast limit. 
Where the object has no independent existence outside our 
minds, nothing less than self-contradiction can force an end to 
the series, and contradiction is not something one can reach 
by folding.® “Surely, then,” White could continue, “ there 
is some confusion in asserting that folding foil-as-appearance 
will run you up against a hard and fast limit! ” 

In this way the notion of object-as-appearance (as Kant 
explains it) permits, in its duality, a leaning toward either 
the thesis or the antithesis. Repeatedly folding a sheet of foil 
comes to an end; repeatedly halving the expression for its area 
does not. Aspects of both physical and mathematical entities 
are preserved whole in the description of a sheet-of-gold-foil- 
as-appearance. 

Leanings do not amount to proofs. When we come to in- 
vestigate the possibility of contradictory proofs, our task is 
to show how the notion of objects-as-appearance lends itself 
to either side by making the other untenable. A glance at the 
proofs in the Second Antinomy will reveal that both sides, in 

* This will hold true also for a mathematical description of the foldings, 
which might show, with reference to the halving of surface and doubling 
of thickness at each fold, that the series will quickly lead to a cubed 


packet of foil. It would be misleading, that is, to suppose that when we 
cannot fold any further it is arithmetic that stops us. 


‘ 
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their accounts of “ the divisibility of matter,” stand aloof from 
the commonplace business of dividing part from part in various 
physical operations such as folding, sifting, cutting, dehy- 
drating, distilling, and so on. Neither side occupies itself with 
working through a series of divisions in order to get a result. 
Instead, each supposes a series already worked through to the 
opposite result, and then tries to show that a contradiction 
follows—where the objects involved are objects-as-appearance 
(B462-465). If our example, i.e., folding foil-as-appearance, 
can be shown to lead to contradictory proofs by the same route, 
this will take us some way toward placing blame for the ones 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

The proofs brought to bear in the mathematical antinomies 
have this outline: 


1. Assume the antithesis (or thesis). 
2. But our assumption leads straightway to contradiction. 
3. Therefore the thesis (or antithesis) is upheld. 


Each proof in the second antinomy, then, opens by assuming 
either that a series of divisions admits of going on and on or 
that it has a hard and fast limit. At this point the duality 
of objects-as-appearance creates the possibility of rival proofs. 
The formula for these proofs in detail will show, first in a 
general way and then by means of an example, how the 
antinomy arises. Each proposition, thesis and antithesis, 
although it makes an unambiguous claim about the “ divisi- 
bility of matter,” preserves the unsuspected duality of its 
subject: objects-as-appearance. The thesis tacitly supposes that 
these objects belong to the domain in which it is possible that 
a series of divisions should meet with brute termination. Here 
the mathematical aspect of objects-as-appearance is in eclipse. 
The antithesis, just as quietly, recalls them to the domain in 


which brute termination is not possible, and here their physical 
aspect is eclipsed. Since both aspects are always present on an 
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equal footing, thesis and antithesis are alike vulnerable, each 
for neglecting a different aspect of objects-as-appearance. Black 
or White, whoever has the move, is in position to show th=t the 
opposing proposition cannot hold for objects-as-appearance in 
his own acceptation of the term. The opposing proposition 
implies a falsehood and must be disqualified. Its contradictory 
wins the day. 

To see this formula at work, let us go back to our example 
about folding a sheet-of-foil-as-appearance. Suppose, to start 
with, that Black favors the thesis, namely, that folding foil-as- 
appearance in half does not admit of going on and on. To 
Black, we may remind ourselves, foil-as-appearance belongs to 
the domain of things which have ways of their own. Concerning 
such things we have some occasion (proof or no proof) to speak 
of brute check. However, the mere fact that brute terminations 
are possible in this domain proves nothing. To make a proof, 
Black starts by assuming the antithesis: folding foil-as-appear- 
ance in half admits of going on without limit. Now, to assert 
this categorically is to assert that the possibility of brute 
termination is not to affect the question how far folding-in- 
half can go on. Precisely at this point, however, the antithesis 
becomes vulnerable. The kind of division in which the possi- 
bility of brute termination does not affect the question how far 
it can go on involves an object which is itself in no respect 
brute, i.e., which has no ways of its own that could bring on 
check from other beings with ways of their own or from itself 
if pushed too far. Saying unconditionally, then, as the anti- 
thesis does, that this series can go on and on, implies that 
foil-as-appearance has no ways of its own. Since Black is 
supposing that fotl-as-appearance has ways of its own, the anti- 
thesis is false. 


* Kant likens the dialectic between Black and White to a pointless game 
in which the player with first move cannot lose. For Kant, however, the 
notion of object-as-appearance is above suspicion. (B450). 
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White, we imagine, favors the antithesis, namely, that there 
is no hard and fast limit to folding foil-as-appearance in half. 
To White, we could say, foil-as-appearance belongs to the 
domain of things which have “no independent existence out- 
side our thoughts,” no ways of their own except as further 
qualified by the phrase “as appearance.” In this domain one 
has no trouble finding series of divisions which permit one to 
go on and on. This fact by itself, however, proves nothing. To 
make a proof, White starts by assuming Black’s thesis: there is 
a hard and fast limit to the number of foldings of foil-as-appear- 
ance. Now, to assert this is at once to introduce the possibility 
of a brute termination to the series, i. e., to allow that possibility 
to affect the question how far folding-in-half can go on. Nothing 
else could force a termination where the series consists not of 
successive operations in a calculus but of foldings. But precisely 
at this point Black’s thesis becomes vulnerable. The kind of 
division in which the possibility of brute check affects the 
question how far it can go on involves an object which is itself 
brute, having, that is, ways of its own that could bring on check 
from other things with ways of their own or from itself if 
pushed too far. Saying unconditionally, as Black’s thesis does, 
that this series will meet a hard and fast limit, implies that 
foil-as-appearance has ways of its own. Since White is sup- 
posing that foil-as-appearance has no ways of its own, Black’s 
thesis is false. 

Our account brings out a symmetry here which the proofs in 
the second antinomy can hardly be said to display at first sight. 
Like the proofs themselves, it has its ground in the duality of 
objects-as-appearance. In shorter form, the proofs go as follows: 


1. The Thesis-side argues: If the Antithesis is assumed, then the 
object given, i.e., the object whose divisibility is in question as to 
finite or infinite, will have no existence independent of our thoughts. 
(Cf. B462). 

2. The Antithesis-side argues: If the Thesis is assumed, then the 
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object given will have existence independent of our thoughts. (Cf. 
B465). 

3. Objects-as-appearance, as Kant speaks of them, have, on one 
side of their description, existence independent of our thoughts, and, 
on the other side, no existence independent of our thoughts. 


The makings of rival proofs are here in full. 

As was said at the beginning, Kant draws from his own 
philosophical inheritance a strangely colored version of these 
ancient problems. What colors it, I believe, is the notion of 
objects-as-appearance. This notion contains in solution, so to 
speak, and always ready to crystallize out, the uncombinable 
attributes of two kinds of beings. Since no public sense has 
been given to the idea of a compound physico-logical entity, 
we have had no choice but to pick an example which must be 
one or the other. Nothing in these results, however, turns upon 
the choice of folding foil as an example. Anyone who wishes 
to do so can set up antithetical proofs having the same structure 
as Kant’s; he may use, instead of foldings, the series of fading 
impressions left by a rubberstamp, the yields of successive 
distillations, siftings, dehydrations, ete., or any such series 
involving the separation of part from part—provided he treats 


of these in the Kantian manner, letting the objects be objects- 
as-appearance. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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The Metaphysics of Equality * 


by Andrew J. Reck 


HE EQUALITY of men is a fundamental element of 

the democratic ethos. Historically, movements that have 
pressed for democratic ideals of justice, liberty and self-govern- 
ment have been linked with egalitarian demands. The struggle 
for religious liberty culminates in religious toleration, in that 
all men equally may worship God in their own way without 
governmental policy favoring one sect over others. The rule 
of law, constituting perhaps the essence of a republic, has 
meant that all men are equal before the law, so that the adminis- 
tration of justice is objective and impartial.*? Although legal 


* Read in part before a meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology on March 27, 1959, in St. Louis, Missouri. 

*D. Thomson, Equality (Cambridge, Eng., 1949) pp. 43-59. After 
discussing the historic circumstances of religious equality in England, 
France and the United States, Thomson remarks that the real issue 
between church and state at present lies in “the field of popular edu- 
cation.” Official establishment of a particular church in England and 
official anti-clericalism in France both militate against “the ideal of 
‘a free church in a free state,’ of a ‘free field and no favour’ as regards 
denominational schools. .. .” This ideal “has played a large part in the 
national development of the United States,” so that “ the American attitude 
is the logically consistent attitude which most conforms to the general 
principle of equality.” Any church may “ provide religious instruction in 
its own schools, subject only to the general requirement that these schools 
in matters of material equipment, sanitation and general standards of 
efficiency should not fall below a certain basic level. . . .” This, Thomson 
writes, “is true religious equality ” (p. 54). 

* Ibid., pp. 24-42. “The implications of the rule of law... [are]... 
that the system of justice should be one and uniform throughout the 
country; that all citizens equally have the right of recourse to it for 
protection and the redress of grievances; that all citizens are equally sub- 
ject to penalties imposed by the law for violations of rights; that no 
citizen or class of persons is placed above or below the law, or entitled 
to claim any special and privileged type of jurisdiction. There may indeed 
be special exemptions from ordinary liability: judges and magistrates in 
the performance of their duties have special immunities, as have members 
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equality or equity was indispensable to the rise of the bour- 


geoisie which had otherwise been straightjacketed by a juridical 


system favoring the established orders of inherited nobility, 
it has remained primarily negative, signifying freedom from 
restraints.* Equality before the law in its administration does 
not suffice; men must also be equal in the making of the law. 
The constitution must be founded on consent or opinion, and 
the legislature must represent the sense of the community or, 
better yet, be responsible to it.* More positive in content than 
legal equality, therefore, is political equality which, expressed 
in the rights of suffrage, guarantees the possession of equal 
powers by the voting members of the community.° 

Originating as demands in opposition to religious intolerance, 
legal discrimination and political tyranny, religious, legal and 
political equalities comprise the heritage of contemporary demo- 
eracies achieved after centuries of struggle. Nevertheless, 
egalitarianism is far from fulfilled. In view of economic 
realities, the unequal treatment of the sexes, and unjust dis- 
crimination against racial minorities, egalitarian demands still 
clamor, though taking new directions. 

No sensitive man can fail to appreciate the immense socio- 
economic differences that prevail and in prevailing mold the 
of parliament ‘on the floor of the House.’ There is the peculiar principle 
of English law that ‘the king can do no wrong.’ But these exceptions have 
particular historical or functional justifications, and serve only to prove 
the rule” (p. 32) Cf. G. Sabine, “ Justice and Equality,” Ethics, LXVII 
(1956) 1-11; R. Tsanoff, “ Social Morality and the Principle of Justice,” 
ibid., pp. 12-16; and W. A. R. Leys, “ Justice and Equality,” ibid., pp. 17-24. 

*R. Tawney, Equality, 4th rev. ed. (London, 1952) pp. 91 ff. Cf. esp. 
p. 106. 

*“Tt has become increasingly important in the modern state to think 
not so much of representative government as of responsible government. 
What distinguishes democracies from dictatorships is not that in one people 
can vote and in the other they cannot. It is that in the one the government 
can be removed from power when a majority of the people wish to remove 
it, and in the other the government is irremovable and therefore able to 
behave irresponsibly and tyrannically ” (Thomson, op. cit., p. 70). 

Ibid., pp. 60-78. 
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lives of all human beings. In order to impart positive meaning 
and practical power to abstract equality, equality of opportunity 
is a first suggestion. But upon examination equality of oppor- 
tunity proves self-defeating, since it condones practical inequali- 
ties and even justifies violent contrasts of income and condition. 
Rightly interpreted, equality of opportunity means “ equal 
opportunities of becoming unequal.” ° With eloquent irony 


Tawney has dubbed this doctrine “the Tadpole Philosophy.” 


It is possible that intelligent tadpoles reconcile themselves to the 
inconveniences of their position, by reflecting that, though most of 
them will live and die as tadpoles and nothing more, the more fortunate 
of the species will one day shed their tails, distend their mouths and 
stomachs, hop nimbly on to dry land, and croak addresses to their 
former friends on the virtues by means of which tadpoles of character 
and capacity ean rise to be frogs.’ 


As Tawney further observes: “. . . the consolation which it 
[the Tadpole Philosophy] offers for social evils consists in 
the statement that exceptional individuals can succeed in 
evading them.” * Because economic conditions dictate the extent 
of practical equality, the democratic line of development in 
industrial societies has been toward the welfare concept of 
society or even, in Europe, toward forms of socialism. 

In the United States, certainly, the demand for some form 
of economic equality is less insistent than the demand for 
racial equality—with respect to legal and political rights and 
to opportunity. Of the character and the urgency of the negro’s 
demands for equality, the very name of this society as well as 
the regional location of the institutions from which we hail 
require, I trust, that little need be said. Surely, no one has 
surpassed the Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal in the 
diagnosis of the American negro problem. It is, as he has so 


aptly put it, the “ American Dilemma ” 


*R. Tawney, op. cit., p. 105. 7 Ibid., p. 108. * Ibid., p. 109. 
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—the ever-raging conflict between, on the one hand, the valuations 
preserved on the general plane . . . [expressed in] the ‘ American 
Creed,’ where the American thinks, talks and acts under the influence 
of high national and Christian precepts, and, on the other hand, the 
valuations on specific planes of individual and group living, where 
personal and local interests; economic, social, and sexual jealousies; 
considerations of community prestige and conformity; group prejudice 
against particular persons or types of people; and all sorts of miseel- 
laneous wants, impulses, and habits dominate his outlook.® 


Looking away from the public world to the domestic scene, 
we find in contemporary society that, while feminism may 
stridently arrogate, as it has in Simone de Beauvoir’s The 
Second Sex, a kind of equality shockingly verging on female 
chauvinism, still the judgments of Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 


calling from another era, startle us with their truth: 


Married lovers do not work together. They may, if they have time, 
rest together; they may, if they can, play together; but they do not 
make beds and sweep and cook together. ... There is no equality in 
class between those who do their share in the largest, newest, highest 
ways and those who do theirs in the smallest, oldest, lowest ways.’ 


When it is added that marriage is not perfect unless the couple 
are at least social equals after matrimony, the lack of equality 
has appalling effects upon the happy plenitude of marriage. 
Because inequalities exist, the proposition of human equality 
is hardly a description of what exists. As Schneider has bluntly 


put it: “We hesitate to say what we mean [by equality], 


because we know that we do not mean what we say.”™ Of 
course, Rousseau has argued that human inequalities stem from 


*°G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (New York, 1944) I, xliii. Italics removed. 

*°C. Stetson (Gilman), Women and Heonomics (3rd ed.) pp. 219-20; 
quoted by T. V. Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality (Chicago, 
1927), p. 298 n. 1. 

1H. Schneider, Three Dimensions of Public Morality ( Bloomington, 
Ind., 1956), p. 94. 
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the development of men in societies culminating in systems of 


property and law. He called such inequality “moral,” main- 
taining that “moral inequality, authorized by positive right 
In contemporary 


alone, clashes with naturai right. gst 


egalitarian thinking Rousseau’s dichotomy of moral inequality 
versus natural equality has apparently suffered a reversal. Not 
only is it contended that, since equal rights are the outcome 
of social evolution, and are relative to the ways societies are 
constituted, “ Rights are cultural, not natural”; ** but also the 
allegation of natural equality is, as Tawney has said, “... a 
piece of mythology against which irresistible evidence has been 
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accumulated by biologists and psychologists. Tawney there- 


fore denies equality as a fact in order to affirm it as a value. In 
Tawney’s words: 


while they [men] differ profoundly as individuals in capacity and char- 
acter, they are equally entitled as human beings to consideration and 
respect, and that the well-being of a society is likely to be increased 
if it so plans its organization that, whether their powers are great or 
small, all its members may be equally enabled to make the best of such 
powers as they possess.'® 


Since the locus of human equality shifts from the level of nature 


‘ 


to the level of ethical judgment, the proposition “ all men are 


equal” signifies “all men ought to be equal.” Hence the 
equality of men is not natural, but moral. An obligation is 
thereby placed on all adherents of the democratic ethos to 
remove the inequalities that throng the social scene. 

But the question remains: Why be so obliged? After all, 
each egalitarian demand involves social reconstruction fraught 


with injuries or the hazards of injury for countless individuals 


*? Rousseau, “ A Discourse on The Origin of Inequality” in The Social 
Contract and Discourses, trans. by G. D. H. Cole (New York, 1950), p- 271. 

** Schneider, op. cit., p. 55. 

** Tawney, op. cit., p. 36. 

** Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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and institutions. Whereas any status quo may at least appeal 
to tradition and custom, justification is more incumbent upon 
the egalitarian reformer, for he is the innovator. 

Now to hold that the equality of men is an emotive slogan 


backed by the majority of the community is no answer. It 


bespeaks the ethics of Thrasymachus for whom justice is the 
will of the stronger party, and since in a democracy the majority 
rules, it is the will of the majority. To ascribe right to power, 
as Rousseau has correctly shown, is to mean that right changes 
whenever power does, and that there is no right unless there is 
power.” It is, for example, to affirm that segregation is right so 
long as it is backed by superior power and that it becomes 
wrong when it no longer possesses power. Power does in fact 
determine what happens; but it does not make it right. Further- 
more, to define moral judgments as attitudes is, as Brandt has 
shown, to confuse two distinguishable aspects of the moral 
situation." A Southerner may, Brandt points out, morally 
julge that schools ought to be desegrated, though simultane- 
ously he may feel, i. e., his attitude may be, approval of segre- 
gation, at least to the extent of sending his own children to a 
segregated private school. 

As to the justification of egalitarianism on the grounds that 
the emotive ideal best promotes the aims of society, that, as 
Henry Alonzo Myers has succinctly put it, “ The proposition of 
equality is true because it is useful,” ** this justification, 
pragmatic and utilitarian, begs the question at issue. In the 
calculation of the greatest social good, it assumes human equality, 
evident in Bentham’s proposal: “ Let each individual count 
for one and only one.” Or if the measure is not in terms of the 


welfare of members of the society but rather in terms of power, 


** J. Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk I, Ch iii, in op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

**R. Brandt, “Some Puzzles for Attitude Theories of Value,” in The 
Language of Value, ed. R. Lepley (New York, 1957) pp. 163 ff. 

** H. Myers, Are Men Equal? (Ithaca, 1955), p. 156. Italics removed. 
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then no pragmatic argument in behalf of equality can yet be 
advanced because it depends upon the vicissitudes of power. 
If true, it can not be known to be true until the end of history. 

Usually egalitarianism is pragmatically justified not in terms 


of the power character of society but by recourse to the involve- 
ment of human equality in the realization of other humar 


values. According to Tawney, the leading exponent of this 


form of argument, culture,’® progress,” liberty,” individuality,” 


humanism,”* democracy,** community * and sound economic 
policy,”* all require and inherently promote practical equality. 
Throughout discussion, however, Tawney is implicitly com- 
mitted to a philosophy of “common humanity,” a philosophy 
which is non-pragmatic and specifies the range of pragmatism, 
workability being measured by humanitarian standards. 
Sometimes the egalitarian may seek to justify the doctrine 
of human equality by reference to a social theory according to 
which community depends upon the equal consideration and 
participation of its members. Schneider and Tawney both 
suggest that only so far as the needs of men receive equal 
consideration do they become members of the community.” 
T. V. Smith has advanced a functional interpretation of 
equality."* Like Schneider, T. V. Smith is imbued with the 


** Tawney, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. *8 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

2° Ibid., pp. 86-87. *4 Ibid., pp. 221-222. 

*1 Ibid., pp. 181 ff. 5 Tbid., pp. 31-32. 

*2 Thid., pp. 49-50. *6 Ibid., passim, esp. p. 12. 

** Ibid., pp. 31-32, and Schneider, op. cit., p. 104. 

*°T. Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality, op. cit., pp. 250 ff. 
The term “ functional ” is ambiguous, and Smith, it seems to me, capitalizes 
on the ambiguity. It may mean: 1) that the idea works: “The claim that 
individuals are equal is true if it functions truly; and this will be 
determined by the efficiency with which the claim promotes the major good 
of the situation that motivates the claim.” (Pp. 272-273). 2) that the 
individual is a function of the social process: “. . . the ‘ essential’ 
characteristic of man has changed from essence to function. . . . Since 
function cannot be disconnected from consequences and the latter lie in the 
future, what one is can better be determined by what he is becoming than 
by what he has been.” (P. 270). 
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theory of humanistic naturalism according to which individuals 
and their rights are social products. Equality, therefore, is the 
terminus of the process, not the starting point, and it is a 


desirable terminus because community as the co-operation of 
selves requires it.” 

In a remarkable section of The Phenomenology of Mind, 
Hegel has anticipated the functional theory of individuality and 
community.*° In this passage Hegel reveals how self-conscious- 
ness requires recognition by an other consciousness that, being 
itself self-conscious, is equally recognized by the other. The 
relation between master and slave fails because it undermines 
the conditions of selfhood and of community. By depriving the 
slave of the status of an other to be recognized, it consequently 
deprives the master of recognition by the other self-conscious- 
ness. Remove the idealistic vocabulary, state the Hegelian 
philosophy in the language of sociology, and the result is a 
theory of individuals in community similar to Smith’s, a theory 
Smith himself derived from Dewey and Mead.” But this 
theory is liable to overlook that the social process has gone on 
and may go on without culminating in a society of equals. John 
C. Calhoun saw this over a century ago, insisting that the state 
of social inequality is man’s “natural” state.*? Thus the 
egalitarian cannot abandon the social process to its own devices. 
In order to achieve equality of individuals it is always necessary 
to evaluate and guide the social process, as T. V. Smith clearly 


acknowledges.** 


At times it may even be imperative to resist 

* T. Smith, ibid., pp. 270 ff., esp. p. 76. 

*°°G. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J. B. Baillie, 2nd ed. 
rev. (London, 1949) pp. 229-240. The influence of this passage on Marx is 
unquestionable. 

"= T. Smith, op. cit., pp. 240 ff. 

** J. Calhoun, A Disquisition on Government, ed. C. Post (New York, 
1953) pp. 43 ff. In this context perhaps it is germane to point out that 
R. Hofstadter has called Calhoun “the Marx of the Master Class.” Cf. 
R. Hofstadter, The American Political Thadition (New York, 1955) pp. 
68-92. 

* T. Smith, op. cit., pp. 250 ff. 
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it. As power did not, neither does social process make right, 
and in light of the available evidence it certainly does not 
guarantee the equality of men. 

This is not to say that the ideal of equality is merely an ideal, 
unimplicated in historical processes and human nature. To 
secure human equality from the vicissitudes of power and 
history by elevating it to a Platonic realm beyond nature and 
time is to preserve its ideality at the cost of its actuality and 
to strip it of its real efficacy,” of its force as a vibrant principle 
welling up within each individual self-conscious man and bind- 
ing together communities of men in vast political enterprises of 
democracy. How could so lofty an ideal relate to these men 
here-now caught in the interstices of a segment of time and 
place, in the particular and fleeting conditions of a fragile social 
form whose duration is already dated? Why, from all the 
infinite possibility of Platonic Ideas, is the peculiar ideal of 
human equality especially relevant to the nature and condition 
of man, in every place and at every time? To show the relevance 
of the ideal to the actual necessitates, I think, the disclosure of 
the nature of: the actual—in this case, the nature of man.* 

Egalitarianism therefore presupposes a metaphysics of human 
nature. The metaphysics is not new. It is implicit in the Stoic 
conception of natural law and in the Hebraic-Christian con- 
ception of the infinite worth of the human soul, though in the 
latter it has been stated theologically as equality before God. 
To believe that all men are equal is to presuppose metaphysi- 
cally: 1) that each man is an independent, continuant, indi- 
vidual entity or substance, and 2) that each man partakes of 
the same essential humanity with other men. Neither propo- 
sition is empirical, since no empirical data or theory, psychologi- 


** Cf. G. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, trans. T. M. Knox (Oxford, 1942), 
pp. 10-11. 

55 Cf. P. Weiss, “ The Nature and Locus of Natural Law,” The Journal 
of Philosophy, LIII (1956) 713-721. 
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al, biological, or sociological, can confirm or diseonfirm it. 
They are not empirical propositions. Yet they are presupposi- 
tions of the proposition of human equality. To believe in or 
act in behalf of human equality is to concede the validity of 


the metaphysical propositions. They are therefore non-empiri- 


eal, a priori propositions requisite for the thesis of human 
equality. Unmetaphysical egalitarian theories involve these 
propositions tacitly in their own elaboration. 

The proposition that each man is an independent, continuant, 
individual substance is presupposed by the proposition that all 
men are equal. Any assessment of the qualities and relations of 
men discloses radical differences, so that not only can no man 
be identical with any other by light of qualitative and relational 
distinctions, but also, at the level of such distinctions, none is 
equal with any other. Indeed, no matter how much social 
reorganization be effectuated to produce the common man in 
toto, in each instance of an individual, differences, if only 
temporal and spatial, will persist to confound the commonality. 
When subjective categories like feeling and desire are further 
considered, the view that all men can be equal in attributes is 
finally destroyed. The proposition that all men are equal, if 
true, must refer then to some metaphysical dimension of man 
irreducible to his qualitative attributes and relations. This 
dimension is his existence as a subject of attributes and 
relations. Each man is, in this sense, a substance underlying 
and containing all of his qualities and relations. He is conse- 
quently independent as subject, all the qualities that comprise 
his individual existence and all the relations that support the 
causal and institutional framework of his society depending 
upon him. As Thomson has said, “. . . the postulate of equality 
implies that underneath apparent differences there exist certain 
recognizable entities or units which, by dint of being units, can 


be said to be ‘ equal.’ ” ** All pragmatic and utilitarian theories 


*® Thomson, op. cit., p. 4. 
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involve this postulate. They eventually count each man’s wel- 
fare as one in any calculation or assessment of the final results 
of social actions. Schneider even goes farther and follows 
Gabriel Marcel in defining a person as “an appropriator, a 
proprietor in the sense of being able to make things his own, 
and hence to claim them.” ** To this extent he looks upon 
results of the social process as the properties of individual 
appropriators. 

Moreover, the substantialist conception of the individual man 
establishes his continuation in time. T. V. Smith’s theory in 
stressing that men become equal can make sense only if it 
acknowledges some such notion of continuance. For upon con- 
tinuance depends purposeful and responsible action. Unless the 
individual endures through the conception of a plan to its 
executions then beyond this even to its aftermath, he can neither 
engage in action oriented toward purposes that lie in the 
future nor can he be held responsible for actions performed in 
the past. Moral responsibility and legal accountability, as well 
as moral equality, require that the individual man be regarded 
as a subject that continues in time. 

Finally, the conception of each man as an independent 
substance, each equal with the other, affords the metaphysical 
ground for human liberty. For independence, implicated in the 
view that all attributes and relations depend on subjects which 
themselves depend on nothing further, gives support to the 
freedom of the individual. Each man dwells apart within 
himself as well as in relation to others, and it is his being-in- 
himself, i.e., his autonomy, from which sprincs his radical 
liberty. Contrary, therefore, to those theorists who perceive an 
insoluble conflict between liberty and equality,** the correct 

*? Schneider, op. cit., p. 63. Schneider even insists that a corporation has 
a moral personality in this sense (p. 64). American naturalism comes 
close to British Hegelian idealism in such instances. 


** For such theories, see Myers, op. cit., passim, and Schneider, op. cit., 
Ch. I. 
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metaphysics of equality posits substantial subjects whose 
equality implicates liberty. Metaphysically the compatibility 
of equality and liberty within the substantiality of the indi- 
vidual rules out politically what Tawney has called “. .. a 
particular interpretation of liberty according to which ‘freedom 
for the pike is death for the minnows.’ ”’ * 

The proposition that men are independent, continuant, indi- 

vidual substances, though necessary, is not a sufficient meta- 
physical condition of equality. Whereas Thomson insists upon 
the postulate of individual substance and would perhaps repudi- 
ate the notion of common essence in that for him “. . . equality 
implies similarity and not ‘sameness’... [and]... that men 
are alike only in one important respect, their individuality,” *° 
other egalitarians emphasize the postulate of man’s common 
essence. Surveying the views of the proponents of practical 
equality, Tawney approvingly observes: 
They are concerned, not with a biological phenomenon, but with a 
spiritual relation and the conduct to be based upon it. Their view, in 
short, is that, because men are men, social institutions—property rights, 
and the organization of industry, and the system of public health and 
education—should be planned, as far as is possible, to emphasize and 
strengthen, not the class differences which divide, but the common 
humanity which unites, them.* 


The possibility that all men are substances, but that the sub- 
stances are of different degrees of being and perfection remains, 
and so long as this possibility remains, the claim of equality is 
dubitable. The premise of the substantiality of men must be 
buttressed by the proposition that all men partake of the same 
essential humanity in order to sustain adequately the propo- 


*° Tawney, op. cit., p. 182. 

*° Thomson, op. cit., p. 4. 

“ Tawney, op. cit., p. 38. Cf. Y. Simon, Philosophy of Democratic Govern- 
ment (Chicago, 1951) pp. 195 ff., and J. Maritain, “Human Equality,” in 
Ransoming The Time (New York, 1948) pp. 1 ff. 
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sition that all men are equal. Each man, therefore, is not only 
a substance whose individuality, autonomy and liberty, are 
assured; he is also a substance whose essence is humanity, a 
common essence inherent in by all men equally. 

The humanity of the plurality of individual men embraces 
all the individual entities within the family of men. That men 
comprise a real fraternity, despite all the actual conflicts and 
dissensions that rend it, is tantamount to the fact that all men 
possess in equal measure the same essential humanity. Fra- 
ternity, like liberty, is inextricably interlaced with man’s meta- 
physical nature upon which equality is grounded. Liberty, 
equality and fraternity are, in Schneider’s phrase, “ three di- 
mensions of public morality ” constituting a republican trinity 
because, to depart from Schneider, they together indicate funda- 
mental aspects of the metaphysical nature of man. Man is at 
once an individual “this” and a universal human “ what.” 
Equality, viewed as presupposing the individual “this” and 
the human “ what,” mediates liberty and fraternity. Each 
ideal is a demand grounded in the nature of man, whatever 
may be his condition in actual societies. Historical develop- 
ments and social institutions may be evaluated by the degree 
to which they satisfy these demands. Even Schneider has con- 
ceded that the doctrine of natural equality has a literal negative 
meaning: “ inequalities of status or right are not natural.” * 
To judge a status, a condition, or an institution unnatural is 
to posit a standard of nature, and in this paper I have sought to 
state the metaphysical nature of man presupposed by the 
doctrine of human equality and the incessant clamor for 
egalitarian reform. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


*? Schneider, op. cit., p. 90. I would challenge Schneider’s next sentence: 
“This does not imply in strict logic that there is such a thing as natural 
equality.” 
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Does St. Thomas Really Prove 
the Soul’s Immortality? 


by George St. Hilaire, S.J. 


WENTY YEARS ago a professor of Thomistic philosophy, 

John F. McCormick, 8. J., wrote in an article which 
appeared in Tur New Scuorasticism * that St. Thomas does 
not attempt to prove “the immortality of the human soul.” * 
This question, along with another one concerning the operation 
of the agent intellect in the soul’s separated state as taken from 
St. Thomas, is “ asked seriously, because the questioner does 


not know the answer.” * 


His difficulties begin with the state of the separated soul: 
where will it get its phantasms? Besides, how can St. Thomas 
assert @ priori that it is going to be immortal, since, in accord- 
ance with his philosophical principles, we grasp esse through 
operart, and we have no experience of the separated soul’s 
operations ¢ 

The whole point of this discussion, then, can be summed up in the 
question: Have we a right to assert, on grounds of reason, that the 
human soul has a mode of operation independent of the body because 
it has an existence independent of the body, if we cannot show, on 
grounds of reason also, that it has such a separate existence without 
having first shown that it is capable of operating in such a state of 


operation ? * 


We must first show that it has two modes of operation before 
we can demonstrate that it has two manners of existing. Fr. 
McCormick’s logical response to this puzzling question is that 
although St. Thomas could prove the incorruptibility of the 

*“ Quaestiones Disputandae,” XIII (1939) 368-374. 

* Ibid., p. 369. * Ibid., p. 368. * Ibid., p. 371. 
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human soul, he had to rest his tenet on immortality largely on 
faith.® 

Here is a serious problem deserving of serious consideration, 
even though it was posed decades ago. We could answer Fr. 
McCormick by simply stating that, after all, if something 
cannot be subjected to disintegration, it is immortal and that 
therefore there is no real difference between immortality and 
incorruptibility. Or we could even point out to him that in 
his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, St. Thomas 
does conclude a philosophical argument in favor of the soul’s 
incorruptibility with the word immortalts.° 

But there is a deeper problem here than the mere need to 
satisfy ourselves that St. Thomas really held that the wm- 
mortality of the soul can be philosophically proved. Fr. 
McCormick’s doubt, it would seem, is tantamount to saying 
that the real problem involved in immortality escaped Aquinas’ 
notice. Perhaps we today see deeper into the difficulty than 
he did. 

This is not impossible, though it is not highly probable, since 
St. Thomas’ continued firmness throughout his academic career 
on this fundamental point would seem to indicate that he had 
given serious thought to the matter. He did not waver in his 
conviction, and it is obvious that he was interested in proving 
not just the negative aspect of incorrupibility, but the positive 
aspect as well—a life after death. 

Other scholastics, too, after St. Thomas have doubted the 
validity of any philosophical proof for immortality. Scotus, 
soon after Aquinas’ death, repudiated his rival’s proofs, stating 
that by faith alone we can hold that the soul will perdure after 

* Ibid., p. 369: “Even in Q. Disp. de Anima, q. 14, where the question is: 
Utrum anima sit immortalis, his conclusion is: Unde relinquitur animam 
humanam esse incorruptibilem, which, of course, is not exactly the same 
thing.” 


*In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 3, ad 3: “. . . et ita probatur quod anima intel- 
lectiva est immortalis ex eo quod apprehendit veritatem.” (italics added) 
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death.’ Following him within the Thomistic camp itself, at a 
time when the Angelic Doctor’s teachings were being submitted 
to the most severe criticism, Thomas De Vio Cardinal Cajetan, 
who for years had been the faithful commentator of the Great 
Master,* towards the end of his life expressed his disbelief in the 
validity of any existing philosophical proof of the human soul’s 


immortality.° 

We begin to wonder if St. Thomas himself, in the face of 
serious criticism, would have retracted what he had said. A 
cursory examination of his proofs, however, allays any such 
suspicions on our part, for we see him hold tenaciously to his 
persuasion to the end. And anyway, firm convictions based 
on solid, logical reasoning are generally unable to be effaced 
from men’s minds even by excruciating torture. Aquinas, then, 
who had much time to reconsider his proofs for immortality, 


7 Scotus, Opus Owon., 4, 43, 2, and Rep. Par., 4, 43, 2, Opera Omnia, XX, 
XXIV (ed. Vives) [1894]). Even the argument from natural desire Scotus 
rejects, since first its possibility in nature must be proved. It is, therefore, 
a petitio principi. 

* Cajetan, In Summa Theol., V, 205 (ed. Leonine): “Ita quod intentio 
8. Thomae est, ex eo quod in natura intellectiva est naturaliter inditum 
ut optet esse semper, inferre a posteriori eius incorruptibilitatem. .. . ex 
eo probavit, quod intellectus apprehendit esse semper; et intendit non de 
esse proprio aut alieno, sed simpliciter et absolute de esse.” 

Note that Cajetan claims that St. Thomas inferred the soul’s incorrupt- 
ibility—and this in the argument from natural desire. Note also that he 
is here defending this least deductive of the Angelic Doctor’s proofs. 

* M.-H. Laurent, 0. P., [Caietani] Commentaria in De Anima Aristotelis, 
(Rome, 1938), “ Introductio,” I, xxxiv-xxxv: “Commentant les versets 
21-23 du neuviéme [sic] chapitre de l’épitre de saint Paul aux Romains, le 
cardinal de Saint-Sixte [Cajétan] note que l’homme désire sonder les 
mystéres qui entourent sa propre prédestination, mais il doit avouer 4 son 
lecteur qu’il ne sait comment on peut concilier le choix, que Dieu fait de 
nous, avee notre’ liberté: il croit, ajoute-il, A ce mystére comme il croit 
& ceux de la Trinité, de l’immortalité de l’Ame et de I’Incarnation.” 

And Laurent then quotes Cajetan in a footnote (p. xxxv): “Et quum 
obiicies coniungere haec verba simul, respondebo me scire quod verum vero 
non est contrarium sed nescire haee iungere, sicut nescio mysterium 
Trinitatis, sicut nescio animam immoritalem, sicut nescio Verbum caro 


factum est, et simila quae tamen omnia credo.” (italics added) 
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must have been thoroughly convinced that the human soul’s 
after-life can be validly demonstrated. 

Why the difference between the master and the disciple, 
Thomas and Cajetan? Why the negation on Scotus’ part and 
the bewilderment on that of Fr. McCormick? It seems that 
the Angelic Doctor’s proofs need re-examination and assessment 
to see whether they are really valid, and, if so, why. This may 
seem to be a purposeless investigation, since we nearly all accept 
his arguments, and since we too hold that there is really no 
difference between incorruptibility and immortality. Still, even 
the most stalwart among us must pause at Fr. McCormick’s 
objection, if only to see whether he can come up with a reply 
out of his repertory of philosophical reasons on this point. 


I 


Traditionally, scholasticsm has proved the soul’s immortality 
by demonstrating that it is neither per se nor per accidens 
corruptible. It is not per se corruptible because it is simple 
(thus lacking parts to decompose), and it is not per accidens 
corruptible because it is subsistent (for its operart is without 
communication with the body). This is a variant—or rather a 
conglomeration—of several Thomistic proofs. But it contains 
the seed of most of his key arguments. 

A glance at the proofs for immortality in the Swmma contra 
Gentiles,° the Summa Theologiae,“ and other places will show 
us that St. Thomas is seemingly quite deductive in his method- 
ology. Except for the proof from natural desire, which he 
uses four times ** throughout his works, strict inference seems to 
be the established order he follows. And many Thomists * 

19 TT, 55, 79. 

76, 2. 


12 Sum. cont Gent., II, 55, 79; Q. D. De Anima, 14; Summa Theol., I, 75, 
2 


** Thus E. Gilson in Le thomisme (Paris, 1944) p. 310: “ Nous avons 
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today are convinced that this is the proper way to prove the 
soul’s immortality and that it was, in fact, the way their master 
proceeded. 


Despite this seemingly heavy accent on deduction in St. 


Thomas, however, we think that beneath the most obvious 
appearances which lie on the surface is something quite differ- 
ent. Suspicion of this first enters our mind as we view the 
four proofs from desire. As already stated, here Aquinas seems 
least deductive. He is calling us to witness a primordial 


experience which anthropology informs us has obtained at least 


4 


since the days of Neanderthal man.** Therefore we are led to 


believe that this desire for perfect happiness is something 
ensconced within man’s very nature: 


Moreover, it is impossible for a natural appetite to be in vain. But 
man naturally seeks to remain forever. This is clear from the fact that 
esse is that which all things seek. Man, however, apprehends esse 
through his intellect, not merely as now, as brute animals, but simpli- 
citer. Man, then, attains to perpetuity according to the soul, by which 
he apprehends esse simpliciter and according to all time.*® 


done une connaissance habituelle de l’essence de l’Ame, et nous avons une 
certitude immédiate de ses actes . . . mais nous inférons son existence et sa 
nature &@ partir de ses opérations.” And E. Peillaube, “ Avons-nous 
lexpérience du spirituel?” (Revue de philosophie, XXXVI [1929] 246- 
267; 660-685) p. 663: “ Peut-on apporter contre les matérialistes une 
expérience du spirituel? ... Nous ne le pensons pas. La spiritualité de 
Vame peut étre inférée, conclue, mais nullement perque, expérimentée. 
. Vexpérience de notre esprit en tant que principe de pensée et de 
vouloir n’est pas l’expérience de notre esprit en tant que principe spirituel, 
.” (italics added) 

Although these two texts do not bear directly upon immortality, never- 
theless it is quite evident that if we must reason to the soul’s existence and 
nature a fortiori we must infer its immortality. 

** Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy, Human Destiny (New York, 1947) p. 128: 
“The idea of immortality, of renewed hunting in a land rich in game— 
the happy hunting ground—-still prevalent in our time, was probably born 
among the Neanderthalians, and developed and flourished in the Magdalen- 
ian caverns.” 

** Sum. cont. Gent., Il, 79: “Amplius, impossible est appetitum 
naturalem esse frustra. Sed homo naturaliter appetit perpetuo manere; 
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Here we are in the realm of nature tending in its dynamic 
finality towards its good. Note carefully how the Angelic 
Doctor says man apprehends esse through his intellect—and 
this simpliciter. Implied in this is a natural tendency towards 
the very principle of Esse, which, of course, is God. Intellect 
knows, comprehends being pure and simple and the rational 


appetite, which gets the intellect’s object (verum) as bonum, 
reaches out for this esse simpliciter to possess it as its own. 
Then Thomas says, very mysteriously, “man attains to perpe- 
tuity according to the soul.” What is the meaning of this last 
statement? Before we can answer it, we must further investi- 
gate his proofs on immortality. 

Each time Aquinas presents his proof from desire he makes 
sure that he includes the intellect’s part in the tendency. He 
always says man grasps esse perpetuum through the intellect, 
with cognition in a rational manner (rationabiliter) ; he insists 
on this. 


Could it be, then, that St. Thomas is not quite as deductive 
as we had supposed him to be? Why does he employ this 
argument in works other than the Summa contra Gentiles, 
where he was mainly interested in putting down as many 
proofs as possible from which his contemporary missionaries 
could choose? Why is he not satisfied with the purely “ deduc- 
tive” proofs in the Quaestio Disputata de Anima and the 
Summa Theologiae ? 


Once suspicion has begun to enter our minds, however, we 
look back over some of his other proofs to see if there are any 
signs there. And now with a new eye open we begin to notice 


quod patet ex hoc quod esse est quod ab omnibus appetitur; homo autem 
per intellectum apprehendit esse, non solum ut nunc, sicut bruta animalia, 
sed simpliciter. Consequitur ergo homo perpetuitatem secundum animam, 
qua esse simpliciter et secundum omne tempus apprehendit.” 

In II, 55 he had said that man’s desire for perpetuity is not confined to 
the species but includes the individual as well. 
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certain key words which had never struck us before. Of them- 
selves they would not necessarily indicate anything special ; 
nevertheless they are such as can be taken in two ways. 

Such words, when applied to the soul, are the following: 
transcendit, excedit, superexcedit, elevatur, supergreditur ; and 
in one place ** St. Thomas states that the intellectual nature 
exceeds the whole order of material principles. Two such 
passages which are rich in this vocabulary are as follows: 


And again the intellectual nature exceeds the whole order and faculty 
of material and corporeal principles, since the intellect can transcend 
every corporeal nature in understanding. This could not be if its nature 
were contained within the limits of a corporeal nature.'’ 


And later he wrote in the De Spiritualibus Creaturis: 


However, the most perfect of all natural forms, that is, the human 
soul—the end of all natural forms—has an operation which simply 
exceeds matter and which does not take place through a corporal organ, 
namely understanding. And because the esse of a thing is proportioned 
to its operation, as has been stated—since each operates according as 
it is an ens—the esse of the human soul necessarily completely exceeds 
corporal matter and is not totally included in it, but nevertheless some- 
how is touched upon by it. Therefore in so far as the human soul 
surpasses the esse of corporal matter, it is able to subsist and operate 


per se, and consequently is a spiritual substance. . . .18 


*° De Pot., III, 11. 

**Ibid.: “Et iterum intellectualis natura totum ordinem et facultatem 
excedit materialium et corporalium principiorum; cum intellectus intel- 
ligendo omnem corporalem naturam transcendere possit: quod non esset si 
eius natura infra limites corporalis naturae contineretur.” 

** De Spir. Creat., 2: “ Perfectissima autem formarum, id est anima 
humana, quae est finis omnium formarum naturalium, habet operationem 
omnino excedentem materiam, quae non fit per organum corporale, scilicet 
intelligere. Et quia esse rei proportionatur eius operationi, ut dictum est, 
cum unumquodque operetur secundum quod est ens; oportet quod esse 
animae humanae superexcedat materiam corporalem, et non sit totaliter 
comprehensum ab ipsa; sed tamen aliquo modo attingatur ab ea. Inquant- 
um igitur supergreditur esse materiae corporalis, potens per se subsistere 
et operari, anima humana est substantia spiritualis. . . .” 


= 
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Upon further investigation among St. Thomas’ proofs we 
find other signs that open up new vistas before our gaze. Three 
times ** in his works he employs the argument from the intel- 
lect’s ability to reflect completely upon itself. In self-conscious- 
ness there is a simple identity between the self reflecting and 
the self reflected upon. Thus the self is at the same time both 
subject and object.”° We are rapidly advancing beyond the pale 
of deduction here. 

Finally, as we progress through the many Thomistie proofs 
on immortality, we are struck by the easy interchange Aquinas 
employs between intellectus and anima, between man’s highest 
operative potency and its radical principle. This begins to 
bob up early in his works™ and carries through to the end, 
reaching its apex in the Summa,” where he freely substitutes 
mens and intellectus for intellectuale principium and anima 
humana. 

Apparently in Aquinas’ mind there was no necessity to make 
the step from the accident to its substance by means of a 
transitional demonstration, since we grasp the radical principle 
in our grasp of the operative faculty. And, in fact, he himself 
confirms us in this opinion when he states that “the human 
soul understands itself through its intellegere.” ** Since the 

19 In II Sent., d. 19, 1, 1, and Sum. cont. Gent., II, 49 (twice). 

20M. Maher, 8. J., Psychology: Empirical and Rational, 6th ed. (London, 
1905) p. 472: “In the act of self consciousness there occurs an instance of 
the complete or perfect reflexion of an indivisible agent back on itself. 
I recognize an absolute identity between myself thinking about something, 
and myself reflecting on that thinking Self. The Hgo reflecting and the 
Ego reflected upon is the same: it is at once subject and object. An action 
of this sort is not merely unlike the known qualities of bodies: it stands 
in direct and open conflict with all the most fundamental characteristics 
of matter.” 

*1 It first appears in In II Sent., d. 19, 1, 1. 

"2 Summa Theol., I, 75, 2: “Ipsum igitur intellectuale principium, quod 
dicitur mens, vel intellectus, . .. Relinquitur igitur animam humanam, quae 
dicitur intellectus, vel mens, esse aliquid incorporeum et subsistens,.” 


(italics added ) 
** Ibid., I, 88, 2 ad 3: “. . . anima humana intelligit seipsam per suum 
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comprehension of these is instantaneous, the Angelic Doctor felt 
that he could in some places actually identify the power, at its 
root, with the soul. If there were any need of deduction, infer- 


ence, as some have said, could Aquinas do this? 

Where does this lead us and what is its purpose? In a way, 
it all begins with a famous Thomistie adage, which is very 
well expressed in the commentary on Boethius’ De Trinitate. 
“ Nevertheless,” St. Thomas says, “ it should be noted that we 
are unable to know the an est of anything without somehow 
knowing its quid est, either through perfect cognition or through 
confused cognition.” ** This principle is apropos of our subject 
here. For we are all reflectively aware that we have a soul. 
There is some radical principle by which we live and which 
differentiates us from inanimate, plant, and brute animal life. 
This is a datum in our knowledge after our first moments of 
reflectivity. Accordingly, our immediate certitude is not only 
of the soul’s operari, as Gilson says, but also of its esse. 

Now, applying St. Thomas’ principle cited above, what can 
we say of the soul’s essence, its nature, its quid est? We never 
know just the an est, Aquinas says. There is always at least a 
dim consciousness of the quid est. But we already know the 
an est of the soul. We have induced its esse in its operations. 
Therefore, we must also grasp something about the soul, some- 
thing of what it is, something of its nature. And St. Thomas 


é¢ 


confirms us in this when he says: “. . . the human soul under- 


stands itself through its intellegere, which is its proper act, 
perfectly showing its power and nature.” * Is this deduction ? 
And note the word nature. 


intelligere, . . .” (italics in text added) We will have occasion to return 
to this text infra. 

**In Boet. De Trin., VI, 3: “Est tamen sciendum, quod de nulla re 
potest sciri an est, nisi quoquo modo de ea sciatur quid est, vel cognitione 
perfecta, vel cognitione confusa.” 

** Summa Theol., I, 88, 2 ad 3 (cited in n. 23 supra): “Ad tertium 
dicendum quod anima humana intelligit seipsam per suum intelligere, quod 
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What is the nature of the soul? Again, from our own ex- 
perience of intellection and reflection wherein we grasp the 
quid est of the soul, we know that it is an immaterial, spiritual 
substance. The soul, then, knows its spirituality.” We now see 
more clearly why St. Thomas tended to identify intellect, at 
its root, with soul; for if in its operation we grasp the spiritu- 
ality of the intellect, one of the soul’s highest faculties, then 
must we not also in some dim way grasp the spirituality of its 
radical principle, the rational soul? For how can we immedi- 
ately comprehend an accident or operation without at the same 
time grasping its principle ? ** 

But if we get the soul as spiritual, we grasp it as ordered 
not to matter, but as transcending matter and the hic et nunc 
of space and time; we grasp it as ordered beyond the contingent 
and historical to the necessary and transhistorical, the absolute 
of being.** This fact can be shown from our own experience of 


est actus proprius eius, perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et naturam.” 
The word demonstrans, it should be noted here, does not mean demonstra- 
tion in the syllogistic connotation. This is quite clear from the context. 
(italics in text added) 

*°J. de Finance, S.J., “Cogito cartésien et réflexion thomiste” 
(Archives de philosophie, XVI [1946] p. 162) is quite good (though 
somewhat inadequate) on the intellect’s knowing its own spirituality. 
“ Dans l’acte particulier, la réflexion met en évidence la loi qui le commande 
et en définit la nature, l’élan vers la vérité qui le traverse et le porte. Or 
connaitre ainsi la nature de l’acte, c’est . . . connaitre la nature de la 
puissance dont il émane. Et c’est en ce sens que la nature de l’intellection 
he peut étre connue sans que le soit la nature de l’intellect.”” Elsewhere in 
this and other works he makes this involve an intuition of the under- 
standing soul, but strangely he does not admit that this means grasping 
intuitively the nature of the soul. 

*7 J. Maritain in De Bergson & Thomas d’Aquin (New York, 1944) p. 137, 
is driving at this when he says: “. . . puisque la puissance intellectuelle 
est immatérielle, sa premiére racine substantielle, la substance méme dont 
elle émane et qui agit par son instrumentalité est immatérielle aussi. Car 
ce n’est pas mon intelligence qui pense en moi, c’est moi qui pense par mon 
intelligence.” 

#8 J. Maritain, La philosophie bergsonienne, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1930) p. 320: 
“ Par intelligence, dont l’étre et l’opération sont immatériels et qui percoit 
les vérités éternelles, "homme émerge au-dessus de la matiére et du temps— 
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our everyday life. We manifest our transcendence of the spatio- 
temporal order whenever we judge with certitude that something 
is, whenever we make plans for the future (for how do we 
know whether we will be alive tomorrow?), whenever we 
project ourselves into the “ never-never land” of a portrait or 
a symphony, prescinding from the canvas and paints or the 
musical instruments and their several players in operation. 
This is a life which, in our opinion, is simply supra-material 
and supra-temporal. In judging with certitude in the face of 
the evidence that something exists, we feel that the soul is 
participating in definitive and thus absolute truth. Indeed, it 
is a sign that the soul of man is even here and now already 
exercising a life which goes beyond the entire material and 
historical world. This is the soul’s immortality, a here-and-now 
actuality known confusedly to every man.” We are not saying 
that we have an intuition of the life of the soul in its separated 
state; no, we are asserting that we perceive now that the soul 


will perdure forever, since we experience now its complete 


transcendence above the temporal order. 

Taking into consideration the Thomistic principle that when- 
ever we know the an est of anything we at least confusedly know 
its quid est, together with the quotation from the Summa that 
the soul understands itself by means of its intellegere, perfectly 
showing its power and nature, we are quite convinced, first of 
all, that there is no question in Thomas’ case of deducing the 


intellectus supra tempus—et prend déja place, en quelque maniére, dans 
Péternité. Et tandis que les étres qui sont au-dessous de lui n’ont pour fin 
que des biens particuliers, lui a pour fin le bien absolu, et il l’aime, et il 
est apte & atteindre la béatitude.” 

*° J. Maritain, De Bergson a Thomas d’Aquin, op. cit., brings this out 
beautifully, p. 127: “Nous venons de le noter, il y a dans l’homme une 
connaissance naturelle, instinctive, de son immortalité. Cette connaissance 
n’est pas inscrite dans sa structure ontologique; elle n’est pas enracinée 
dans les principes du raisonnement, mais dans notre substance elle-méme. 

La connaissance instinctive dont nous parlons est une connaissance 
commune et obscure.” 
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spirituality of the soul. Then when we take cognizance of those 
key words employed in his proofs for immortality and the 
supreme optimism and firmness of the whole argument from 
desire, can we not also question whether this too is a case of 
deduction, inference ? 

Does not the proof from desire reveal to us that St. Thomas 
was very much aware of man’s ordination to the absolute of 
truth and goodness precisely to be possessed by him? The mind 
grasps perpetual esse and the will tends towards it as its 
ultimate and solely satisfying good.** And once, as we have 
seen, he even makes the bold statement that man attains to 
perpetuity according to the soul. This, it seems, first of all 
indicates an unshakable conviction in the positive aspect of 
immortality as provable philosophically, and secondly—and by 
far more important—it would seem to indicate Aquinas’ tenet 
in the here-and-now immortal life which the soul is already 
living. Is it not possible that the only way he can make such a 
statement is because his arguments are based on induction, not 
deduction—that he too experiences his immortality in his soul’s 
complete transcendence of space and time? 

What is the significance of the insistence he places on the 
intellect’s comprehension, knowledge of a perpetual existence ? 

8°M. Maher, op. cit., pp. 527-528: “Man alone, of all creatures upon 
earth, has the power of looking back into the past and forward into the 
future. His mind, by the indwelling energy of its peculiar nature, strains 
and gazes out across distant epochs of time. Unlike that of the mere 
animal, its interest is not confined to the present Now. It naturally rises 
to the concept of endless duration. ... [This notion] lies at the source of 
man’s most universal and deep-seated intellectual cravings, ... There is a 
similar attraction for the intellect in the notion of space. ... Higher 
rational activity, in fact, proclaims that the true and sufficient object of 
the yearnings of the soul must lie beyond the confines of this life circum- 
scribed by corporeal conditions. If every organ has its fitting function, and 
every instinct its appropriate object, it is incredible that the highest 
aspirations of reason should be aimless, and the noblest energies of man 
should be ever emptying themselves into a void.” And on pp. 528-529: 


“There is implanted in our nature a yearning for happiness which can 
never be satisfied in our present sphere.” 
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If we have knowledge, if we know an esse perpetuum, are we 
not experiencing immortality? Is this not a knowledge here and 


now that our soul is exercising a life which is atemporal and 


aspatial ? 
Ii 


Those who attempt a philosophical proof of the soul’s im- 
mortality by deduction are, it seems to this writer, entangled 
in the same mesh as Fr. McCormick was. They are likewise 
susceptible to the disbelief that haunted Scotus and Cajetan. 
For, first of all, precisely how can we deduce the immortality 
of our soul? What is the middle term which does not beg the 
question? And secondly, how can we deduce, or even induce, 
an existence from an operation of which we have absolutely no 
experience? In other words, Fr. McCormick’s problem is a 
very real one for the “ deductive school.” 

If, however, we experience our own immortality, and we 
believe that St. Thomas held that we do, the problem is seem- 
ingly no longer existent. For we have a knowledge of the 
soul’s operari in its atemporal existence (though not apart from 


time), as well as that of its esse, here and now—not qua 


*1 J. Maritain, De Bergson & Thomas Aquin, op. cit., in an effort to 
explain this, says (pp. 130-131) that the deepest functions of our spirit 
are brought to fulfillment at the very seat of a vital and spontaneous 
consciousness concomitant with each complete act of thought. This is the 
interior of the self, the diffuse light of reflectivity at whose roots every 
spiritual operation of the soul is accomplished. Gradually it approaches 
the very root and principle of all our mental operations. When this 
consciousness reaches the root, this latter is known only as completely 
transcending all other psychic operations. At this point we arrive at the 
supra-phenomenal self, which does not disappear in sleep. 

He then concludes (pp. 131-132) with the following: “En d’autres 
termes, le Soi, le Connaissant capable de connaitre sa propre existence, est 
supérieur au temps. ... Le Soi ne peut pas s’évanouir, parce que la mort, 
comme le sommeil, est un événement dans le temps, et parce que le Soi est 
au-dessus du temps, a été obscurément saisi comme tel dés le premier 
moment. Telle est la vivace perception qui, . . . est, croyons-nous, a 
l’origine de cette connaissance instinctive de l’immortalité humaine dont 
nous cherchons les causes.” 


| 
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separated soul, but as a principle which, in itself, transcends 
the spatio-temporal order in its proper operation and yet is 
not simply atemporal, since it connaturally needs body as its 
instrument and so is itself subject, in a way, to time.” 

Another difficulty which has long plagued scholastics in the 
matter of immortality is also now obviated. The schoolmen have 
always felt the need to prove the de facto immortality of the 
soul after they have demonstrated its de ture immortality by 
showing that it is neither per se nor per accidens corruptible. 
We cannot be sure that God will not annihilate the rational soul 
by merely proving its de iwre immortality. Admittedly, this is 
a rather apologetic way of speaking and consequently by no 
means totally satisfactory. 

Now, however, we do not have to stave off God’s annihilating 
hand; for we already know that He intends our immortality, 
since our soul is here and now living an immortal life. This we 
have not through deduction (ratio), but through induction 
(intellectus), an experiential knowledge. And as a matter of 
fact, the traditional method of proving the de facto immortality 
of the soul borders on ontologism; for is this not looking into 
God’s intentions ? 


Coincident with the experiential approach to immortality is 
the belief in this truth on the part of all peoples. Anthropology 
informs us that there is not a tribe in the world no matter how 
primitive—which does not hold at least some hazy notion of an 
after life.** According to Ernst Cassirer, this desire to live 


*? We see that the soul in its proper operation subordinates the order of 
the temporal towards the end of its (the soul’s) spiritual operation, an 
end which is atemporal. 

**R. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. 2nd ed. (New 
York, 1944) p. 306: “All [peoples], . . . credit men with a soul that 
survives his [sic] body.” And Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New 
Haven, 1956) p. 85, says: “All this [examples cited from various tribes 
throughout the world] shows in a clear and unmistakable manner that we 


| 
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without end is a natural longing and death an unnatural in- 


truder in the life of the preliterate: 


The feeling of the indestructible unity of life is so strong and un- 
shakeable as to deny and to defy the fact of death. In primitive thought 
death is never regarded as a natural phenomenon that obeys general 
laws. ... The conception that man is mortal, by his nature and essence, 
seems to be entirely alien to mythical and primitive religious thought.* 


This notion of living forever, the anthropologists tell us, 


probably arose, as has already been stated, with Neanderthal 


man, who is the first to show signs of a belief in immortality 
and who probably first conceived the notion by watching his 
fellow man pass from a waking state to sleep and back to the 


waking state again, and eventually dying. 


The difference between sleep and consciousness suggested that there 
existed within him [early man] something which transcended his body, 
something which could go away and, in dreaming, lead an active life 
of its own, travelling wondrously through space and time. And finally, 
death confronted man with the ultimate mystery. When any individual 
died the vital attributes of his body disappeared. ... Where did they 
go? Since the flesh itself disintegrated, the body could only be a 
dwelling place for the spirit that inhabited it in life.*® 


have here come to a really universal, an irreducible and essential character- 
istic of primitive religion.” 

** Cassirer, ibid., pp. 83-84. 

*° L. Barnett, “ The Epic of Man” (Life, 1955-1956) Dec. 12, 1955, p. 76. 
Also M. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948) p. 351: “We 
may conjecture how primeval man must have been filled with consternation 
and awe to have a person, apparently dead, arise and tell of his epileptic 
vision. To observe a man’s body at rest, sleeping, and yet have the sleeper 
awaken and recount how he talked to a father long dead, or how he 
visited with a friend in the next village, or met a monstrous creature must 
have elicited some kind of explanation of the dream experience. Since the 
teller had not left the habitation, must there not have been some part of 
him that wandered away, some part that could not be seen, that was able 
to detach itself at will? ... The mere fact of the existence of elaborate 
burial rites among all but a very small proportion of human societies is 
evidence of how important it is to give proper care to that part of the 
individual that continues to exist, unseen after it has completed its stay 
among the living.” 


OO 
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Unfortunately, for most ethnologists, however, this primitive 


belief is no sign of any natural desire or any experiential 


knowledge of something which has a fundamentum in re, but 
rather it merely expresses a velleity on the part of people who 
are either still children in their understanding of our compli- 
cated and awe-inspiring universe or else of those who are too 
naive to rise above their pious faith. Contemporary preliterates 
are still entangled in the labyrinth of their imagination, but the 
day will come when mind rises out of imagination and they 
too will cast off the shackles of their superstitions. 

Can we show anthropology that this primordial belief does 
have its validity? And can this be gleaned from St. Thomas 
himself? Or must we feel that ethnologists are forever beyond 
our grasp since they do not understand our terminology and 
would not accept our deductive arguments? If we do employ 
deductive reasoning in their presence and feel that any ex- 
periential proof is at best inadequate and insecure, then, we 
believe, they are hopelessly lost to us. But if we use their 
materials which they have painstakingly gathered and recorded 
from every tribe on our inhabited planet—trying by this means 
to effect a rapprochement with St. Thomas—then there is hope. 

This experiential, inductive approach, which we feel is 
latent in the Angelic Doctor’s works and which we have at- 
tempted to unfold, is the bridge across the chasm separating 
materialistic anthropology from Christian philosophy. And as 
a matter of fact, the universal belief among primitives in 
immortality, which we learn from ethnology, is, it seems, most 
clearly a confirmation of our experience of this reality. For as 
Maritain points out, preliterate man is not a philosopher.** 

*° J. Maritain, De Bergson & Thomas d’Aquin, op. cit., p. 128: “De la 
eroyance instinctive de l’homme a son immortalité, qui n’est pas une con- 
naissance conceptuelle ou philosophique, mais vécue et exercée, nous avons 
un signe frappant dans le comportement des primitifs.” And on page 129 


he says: “D’un autre cété, en ce qui concerne l’immortalité, les conceptions 
du primitif ne sont pas le résultat d’une enquéte rationelle quelconque.” 
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Either his belief is an ephemeral velleity or else he has at least 


some vague inductive cognition of a life without end. 

Actually, to hear anthropologists talk about the primitive 

credence in immortality, we are almost led to believe that they 
are echoing St. Thomas in his proof from natural desire: 
In his individual and social feeling primitive man is filled with this 
assurance [of immortality]. The life of man has no definite limits in 
space and time. It extends over the whole realm of nature and over 
the whole of man’s history.*’ 

Here, then we have the rapprochement between St. Thomas 
and the anthropologists—a rapprochement made possible by an 
explicitation of what we consider an already inherent ex- 
periential approach to the soul’s immortality in the Angelic 
Doctor’s writings. As always, science complements, rather than 
contradicts, our Christian faith and our philosophy. 


In this way do we not obviate the very real difficulties which 
Fr. McCormick has seen in a deductive approach to immortality, 
while at the same time taking the very empirical data of 
anthropology itself, synchronizing it with St. Thomas, and 
using it on ethnologists to our own advantage? In this, we 
believe, lies our hope. 

Could it not be that St. Thomas proved the soul’s immortality 
by taking cognizance of and bearing witness to every man’s 
dim experience of this primordial reality within himself? And 
could it not be for this reason precisely that he never wavered 
in his judgment in philosophical reasoning with respect to so 
basic a truth? If so, it must have been his conviction that man 
knows his soul will never die because he experiences his here 
and now immortality in the soul’s complete transcendence of 
the whole material and historical world. 


Gonzaga Preparatory School, 
Spokane, Washington. 


** Cassirer, op. cit., p. 84. 


The Secretary’s Notes 


Tue Tuirty-FirrH ANNUAL MEETING 


Philosophical Association will be held on April 4 and 5, 1961, 
in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, New York, under the patronage of 
His Excellency Joseph A. Burke, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, and the 
Catholic colleges and seminaries of the Buffalo area. The general topic 
of the meeting will be “ Philosophy and Psychiatry.” As planned, the 
morning sessions will feature round table discussions between psychia- 
trists, philosophers, and theologians about the proper disciplines and 
common theoretical and practical values in their respective sciences. 


TS THIRTY-FIFTH Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 


The afternoon sectional meetings will have a general and sometimes 
specific bearing on the main topic. By this time, each member of our 
Association will have received an invitation to submit a paper for one 
of the afternoon meetings. The invitation will contain the names of 
the chairmen of the sectional panels. Specification of conditions under 
which the papers will be accepted will be left to the chairmen. Members 
should seriously consider submitting papers. Not only do they contri- 
bute to the interest of our annual meetings, but their selection by the 
sectional chairmen is also a guarantee of publication in the Proceedings. 
Publication of these papers is important not only for the individuals 
concerned but also for the Association as a whole. The Proceedings are 
part of a rather ornate exchange program with European publications 
and are an excellent means of making American scholarship known 
outside of the North American continent. Abstracts of the papers 
should be in the hands of the secretary by mid-October, 1960, for 
publication in the January issue of THz NEw ScHOLASTICISM. 

The Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal will be awarded to the Rev. 
Dr. James A. McWilliams, §.J., Ph. D., of the department of philo- 
sophy of St. Louis University. The medalist’s address and the address 
of the president will be given at the banquet meeting on the evening of 
the first day of the meeting. 

This column is being written shortly after the success of our St. 
Louis meeting, and the secretary wishes, once again, to congratulate 
the officials of the convention for their excellent work and to thank 
the outgoing officers for their devotion to the Association. 
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Our Association is constantly gaining membership, and its official 
membership at the time of the 1960 annual meeting is 1,050. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


During the 1959 Annual Meeting in New York, it was moved and 
voted to appoint a committee to examine the procedure for determining 
the time, place, and format of our annual meetings. The committee 
invited the opinions of the members on this point but received no 
suggestions. Nevertheless, the Executive Council of the Association is 
always anxious to know the desires of the members. For this reason, a 
committee consisting of Fr. Valerius Messerich, Fr. Leo Schumacher, 
and Dr. Richard Blackwell has been commissioned to draw up a 
questionnaire on the points mentioned above to be submitted to all the 
members of the Association. It is most important that the members 
reply to the questionnaire. For example, one of the problems submitted 
to the members for their opinion will be the persistent question of a 
dinner or banquet at our annual meeting: whether we should have one, 
whether it should be an annual or occasional event, ete. Another 
problem will be whether we should enlarge the area in which we have 
our meetings. It should be kept in mind, however, that the selection of 
a meeting place will always depend on the organization of members in 
the proposed location, the sponsorship of the Catholic educational 
institutions, and, especially, an invitation containing a request for the 
meeting on the part of the ordinary of the diocese concerned. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The New York Metropolitan Roundtabl< of Philosophy, sponsored by 
the New York Regional Conference of the ACPA held its spring meeting 
of the year on Sunday, March 27, at the College of New Rochelle. The 
discussion “ The Contemporary Novel and the Philosophy of Man” 
was led by Dr. Joseph G. Brennan of the department of philosophy of 
Barnard College. Dr. Eugene Fontinel of the College of New Rochelle 
was elected chairmen for the Roundtable for 1960-61. 

DePaul University of Chicago was host to the mid-Western Regional 
Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical Association on April 
2, 1960. The meeting took place at the Frank J. Lewis Downtown 
Center of the University. The conference featured two papers. Fr. 
M. J. MeKeough, O. Praem., of St. Norbert’s College, West De Pere, 
Wisconsin, spoke on “ Basie Assumptions in Dewey’s Theory of Knew- 
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ing.” The second paper was entitled “Existence and Causality.” It 
was presented by Fr. William H. Kane, O. P., Director of the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science, River Forest, Ill. An invigorating 
discussion followed both papers. 

The conference elected Dr. Gerald F. Kreyche, of DePaul University, 
as chairman for the following year. He succeeds Sr. M. Sophie, 
O. F. M., of Alverno College, Milwaukee. 

The spring meeting of the East Central Conference took, place on 
April 3, 1960, at the University of Dayton. The Rev. W. Henry 
Kenney, S.J. read a paper on “Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
Theory of Evolution.” In an introduction preceding this paper, Dr. 
Owen Carroll showed that Teilhard de Chardin was within the current 
of an influential tradition. Fr. Kenney urged a fair study of Teilhard’s 
thought despite its difficulties and obscurities. He showed how Teilhard 
applied the principle marking the evolutionary movement from atomic 
dust to man to the further spiritual, social evolution of man. The 
culmination in the noosphere, this superorganism, is best understood, 
Fr. Kenney thinks, as a natural analogate of the Mystical Body. After 
animated discussion and a business meeting, the group adjourned to 
Chaminade Hall for a buffet supper. 

Dr. Richard Baker of the University of Dayton was named chairman. 
Sr. Julia was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Dr. Richard Blackwell, 
Msgr. John Kleinz, the Rev. Edmund Rhodes, Prof. Thomas J. 
Magner, the Rev. Edmund Ryan, and Dr. Bernard Gendreau became 
ex officio members of the Council. 

The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will be 
held in the United States of America, 26 August—2 September, 1962. 
Opening sessions of the Congress will be held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and the concluding sessions will be held at the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Presi- 
dent of the Congress is Prof. Henry Guerlae of Cornell University. 
The Secretary of the Congress is Prof. C. Doris Hellman. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, Xth International 
Congress of the History of Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Those wishing to receive bulletins concerning the Congress are 
requested to communicate with the secretary. 


Leo A. Foley 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Villanova University has been conducting series of lectures and 
investigation into “St. Augustine and the Augustinian Tradition,” 
featuring such outstanding speakers as Fr. Paul Henry, 8. J., of the 
Catholie Institute, Paris, and Prof. Raymond Klibansky, of McGill 
University, Montreal. 

Dr. Donald Gallagher, of Villanova University, has been organizing 
a comprehensive bibliography of the works of Jacques Maritain. This 
is in preparation for publication. Dr. Gallagher is most anxious to 
obtain any data about Maritain and his writings. This would involve 
personal letters, various communications, in short, any data that might 
be of help to Dr. Gallagher. If any of the members have any such data, 
or know of such, they are urged to communicate with Dr. Gallagher, 
department of philosophy, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A symposium: “ What Philosophies are Shaping Our World?” 
sponsored by the Philosophy Commission of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York, was held on April 3. Speakers 
at this symposium were Dr. Rudolf Allers and Dr. Donald A. Gallagher. 

For the third season, the Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S8.B., of St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota, gave a series of thirty-two telecasts, 
entitled “The Great Philosophers,” over the educational television 
station KTCA-TV in St. Paul, Minnesota, twice weekly from September 
21 to January 21. Fr. Kilzer discussed the ideas of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Deseartes, Kant, and 
Hegel. He gave particular attention to the social and political philo- 
sophies of these men as they have pertinence to the world today. The 
TV course was open to students for academic credit, but also directed 
to a more general audience. 

At the end of this year as secretary of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, it is, once again, my great privilege and 


pleasure to thank all of the members, and especially the officials, of 


the Association for their outstanding cooperation and warm and 
heartfelt encouragement. 
Leo A. Fotey, S. M. 


National Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


Etudes Hégéliennes. Les Points Capitaux Du Systéme. By Franz 
Grégoire. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1958. Pp. x + 411, 
with index. 260 Frs. B. 


For those who are approaching Hegel, not, perhaps, for the first 
time, but against a background which is strange to the movement 
instituted by Hegel, Etudes Hégéliennes should prove of invaluable 
assistance. Alongside Kojéve’s Introduction a la lecture de Hegel and 
Hyppolite’s Génése et structure de la Phénoménologie de VEsprit, it 
serves as an excellent introduction, not so much to the philosophy of 
Hegel as to the reading of his works. Though there might be some 
dispute as to whether the author has, in the five “studies” presented 
here, touched all the “ principal points of the system,” there can be 
no dispute that he has touched on some of the most controversial among 
them and that in so doing shed no little light on them. 

With the exception of the third study, “ Idée absolue et panthéisme,” 
these studies have already appeared (for the most part in much briefer 
form) as articles between the years 1945 and 1957. The present 
collection, appearing in one volume, provides a remarkable example of 
painstaking erudition coupled with profound reflection on the problems 
with which it deals. The documentation is such that not only the 
beginner but also the Hegel scholar will find the reading of it a 
rewarding experience: and the two indices, “ exegetical ” and “ analyti- 
eal,’ will make of it a very convenient work for reference. 

Without going into the details of the individual studies we can say 
that one recognizes throughout the structured universe of Hegel, in 
which reason and reality go constantly hand in hand. The difficulties of 
understanding this universe persist (Hegel is not easy even for the most 
confirmed Hegelian), but the strangeness of the Hegelian vocabulary 
(especially for those whose framework is predominently Aristotelian) 
ceases, with a reading of this book, to be quite so formidable. “ Absolute 
Spirit,” “Absolute Idea,” the “conerete universal,” the dialectic of 
being, non-being, and becoming, the stress on “ contradiction” and 
“negation ”—all of which so characterize the writings of Hegel— 
become at least manageable in the light of this treatment. 
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All of which does not mean that one need be in agreement with 
everything that is said here. The author himself has indicated his own 
disagreement with reputable scholars on the interpretation of “ con- 
tradiction” in Hegel’s writings, on the pantheistic character of the 
“ Absolute Idea” (in which, incidentally, he disagrees with Hegel 
himself, who denies that it is pantheistic), on the paradoxes involved 
in Hegel’s concept of the State. One may disagree with the author’s 
interpretations, but one cannot say that the author has not taken 
cognizance of opinions contrary to his own. Even if one were to find 
that the author has viewed the question of Hegel’s pantheism from a 
standpoint somewhat foreign to Hegel’s own, and thus given a picture 
which Hegel might hesitate to recognize, one cannot dispute his right 
to do so—i.e., to give his own definition of pantheism and then to 
find it exemplified in Hegel. The same fairness is evidenced in his 
treatment of other controverted points. 

What becomes particularly clear, as the picture of Hegel is unfolded 
in these pages, is that there can be no justification for finding in Hegel’s 
writings unequivocal support for any extreme position, whether it be 
idealism, pantheism, totalitarianism, or historical relativism. Friends 
and foes of Hegel alike have read into his system such extremes, but 
Canon Grégoire has made it abundantly clear that such reading-in is 
illegitimate. The subtly nuanced thought of Hegel simply does not 
permit itself to be characterized by some sort of “ism” which would 
then pigeon-hole it for all eternity. He called himself an “ absolute 
idealist,” but not in such a way as simply to identify reality with his 
own ideas. Rather, it is that man—as spirit—must find himself in the 
totality of reality, which is not real except as intelligible and, therefore, 
ideal. Hegel sees the totality of being as the progressive self-mani- 
festation of God, as a free creation which is neither the result of some 
deliberate choice nor to be explained in terms of our own eategory of 
efficient causality—a paradox perhaps, but not necessarily more panthe- 
istic than any other doctrine of participation. Further, Hegel calls 
the State “ divine, 


alone man’s freedom can be actualized and in which Spirit most truly 


because it is that structured totality in which 


recognizes itself. But, to call such a State “totalitarian” is to miss 
the point of interpersonal relationships as Hegel conceives them. 
Finally, Hegel does see history as the progressive unfolding of truth, 
in which each successive stage is the “truth” of the stage which 
preceded it and which it supersedes. But this need not be “ historical 
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relativism ”; it could be what Hegel conceives it to be, a dynamic notion 
of reason and of truth. All this comes out, as one reads Canon 
Grégoire’s book, and the result is, for all who read it, a more intelligible 
Hegel. 

If there are to be criticisms, they should be, it would seem, of what 
the author has left out. Chief among these omissions are two: 1) 
insufficient stress on the Hegelian effort to reconcile the particular and 
the universal, especially in his teaching on the relation of the State 
and the individual; and 2) failure to explain Hegel in terms of a 
background, which includes Plotinus, St. Anselm, Scotus Eriugena, 
Nicholas of Cusa, Meister Eckhart, and Spinoza, as well as Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant, and Fichte. But, if the book is read as what it was 
intended to be, an Introduction, these omissions need not be serious. 


QUENTIN S. J. 
Fordham Uniwersity, 
New York, New York. 


Renaissance Theory of Love. By John Charles Nelson. New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 280, with index. $6.00. 


The purpose of the present work is to provide the literary and philo- 
sophical context of Giordano Bruno’s Eroici furori. As the author states 
in his introduction, his aim is “to further the understanding of 
Giordano Bruno’s writings by an analysis of one of his most important 
works ... in its relation to the genres of trattati d’amore, or Platonic 
love treatises of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and of prose 
commentaries upon sonnets or other verses, to both of which categories 
the Eroici furori belongs.” 

This objective provides the basis for the book’s structure. Thus, 
after an introduction to the subject of investigation, supplying not only 
the essential details of Bruno’s life, but also a careful estimate of the 
state of Bruno scholarship to date, the author proceeds methodically in 
four chapters to a study of 1) prose commentaries on verses common in 
the Renaissance; 2) the tradition of Platonic love treatises; 3) the 
Eroici furori itself; 4) the relation of the Eroici furori to Bruno’s other 
philosophical writings. The findings of these studies are then concisely 
summed up in a coneluding fifth chapter. Mention should also be made 
of an appendix in which the author presents his case for holding that 
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the commentary on Guido Cavaleanti’s Canzone, “Donna Mi Prega,” 
which has been attributed to Egidio Colonna, should instead, until 
further evidence is brought to light, be considered anonymous. 

Although the abundant citations from Latin and Italian sources are 
all accompanied with English translations, presumably to make the 
work more accessible, it nevertheless smacks of the dissertation and 
remains a work of scholarship for scholars. For these, however, there 
are many points of interet. The chapter on the love treaties, for 
example, which is much more detailed than required for an under- 
standing of the Eroici furori, provides a careful analysis of the 
fortunes of Plato’s theory of love as reflected in over a century of 
writing on that theme. The abiding Neoplatonism of Bruno’s own 
thought, in opposition to Tocco’s thesis of Bruno’s gradual abandonment 
of Neoplatonism in favor of atomism, is also thoroughly documented. 
And throughout the book, fascinating glimpses are given into the mood 
and temper of this age of transition. All in all, it is an important 
contribution to the understanding of a man and the period he largely 
symbolizes. 

Rosert O. JoHany, S.J. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Ignatius Brady, O. F.M. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xi + 261, with 
index. $5.00. 


“This is the first of a three volume history of philosophy projected 
by the Franciscan Institute. It is to be followed by a second volume on 
Christian philosophy in the Fathers and Scholastics and by a third on 
modern and contemporary philosophy. Such a survey, it is hoped, will 
help the undergraduate student grow in philosophical thought” (Fore- 
word). We thus have a textbook before us, and it will be evaluated 
as such. 

First of all the book has the advantage of being clearly written and 
easily understood. The author’s fear of student complaints that “ this 
is not an easy book” (p. vii) appear groundless. So simply are the 
main themes expressed that the average student need not grope for 
their meaning. 

Unfortunately this positive advantage has a corresponding dis- 
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advantage. In order to achieve simplicity the technical arguments 
underlying the main themes have largely been omitted. For example, 
is it enough to say that relativism and skepticism are characteristics 
of Protagoras without giving the supporting arguments recorded in the 
Theaetetus? 

Since an instructor is often tempted to spend too much time on the 
Presocratics, one cannot quarrel with the author’s brevity here. Yet 
if the externalities and historical accidents, the biographical and cultural 
circumstances had been sacrificed to a discussion of the origin of 
qualities, this early section could have had more philosophy without 
more length. 

Some external material is justified. While the four and five line 
summaries of twenty-seven Platonic dialogues contribute little, the 
fuller section on the writings of Aristotle is well done and merits the 
space. 

That the chapter on Aristotle is by far the best in the book is not 
surprising. Here the argumentation is more detailed and the student 
learns something of what philosophy really is. The section on Philo 
also is relatively adequate—remembering that Philo gives less opport- 
unity for tracing detailed argument. Plotinus, unfortunately condensed 
into seven pages, is none the less a satisfactory exposition. 

The book contains some other noteworthy features of a different sort. 
On nearly every page there are a half a dozen footnotes. These refer- 
ences to sources and contemporary studies will lead the student, if he 
has enough initiative, to the reasoning behind the great themes of 
relativity, absolute Ideas, and immanent Forms. The author, with 
obviously painstaking care, has also prepared eleven pages of biblio- 
graphy and three lengthy indexes. 

Finally, what is unusual in a book of this title, the Ionian chapter 
is preceded by seventeen pages on the ancient Mideast and ancient 
Far East. The book ends with three chapters on Arabian philosophy, 
eastern and western, and two chapters on medieval Jewish philosophy 
to Maimonides. The former may not be very philosophical nor the 
latter very ancient, but they both make interesting reading. 

In choosing a textbook the instructor must compare it with the 
status of his students and with his own predilections. Some will not 
wish to use this one; others will find it just right. 


Gorpon H. CuarK 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Idea of Freedom. By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1958. Pp. xxvii + 689, with index. $7.50. 


By this time, most historians of ideas have read and acclaimed The 
Idea of Freedom, Among these, some have probably come to reconsider 
its publicity claims. “Here is the whole discussion of a great basic 
concept,” announced a flyer. “ The first comprehensive, objective study 
of twenty-five centuries of discussion and controversy about freedom,” 
according to the jacket of the book. 

Actually, in its cooperative efforts, The Institute for Philosophical 
Research has analysed two ideas and has presented us a two-in-one 
book. One recalls that the two books had been described by Adler at 
the Cincinnati meeting uf the A.C.P.A.: “ We have just completed a 
book on the nature of controversy and on the method of constructing 
controversies about basic philosophical subjects. A book on the 
controversy about freedom is now in the process of being written.” 
(Proceedings, XXX [1956] 16). 

Book I of The Idea of Freedom (pp. 1-79) deals with the nature 
of philosophical discussion, the conditions of agreement and disagree- 
ment, the disagreements about definitions. It also presents the dialecti- 
eal method as such, and as applied to philosophy and the future of 
philosophy. This first part stimulates and fascinates. However, this 
reviewer cannot understand Adler’s logic in this statement (p. 78): 
“, .. it is reasonable, we think, to expect a brighter future for philo- 
sophy. It should be possible to make greater progress than has been 
achieved so far in twenty-five centuries of Western thought.” But why 
stop short of the superlatives “brightest” and “greatest”? Would 
not the “should-statement ” be more proper as a conclusion to Book 
II? What, then, would be the value of Book II? Philosophie progress 
is not a comparison in terms of past and future. Sure enough, 
philosophy is not democracy. Philosophy is presence in the present. 

Book II (pp. 81-620) embodies a discussion of freedom in four 
parts. The third part (pp. 167-620) is very original and provocative. 
In it, the pluralistic conceptions of freedom are examined and classified 
under four headings: a) Self-Realization, b) Self-Perfection, ¢) 
Variants of Self-Realization and Self-Perfection, d) Self-Determi- 
nation. 

The volume is completed with a bibliography of a) works referred 
to (pp. 623-40), b) works examined (pp. 641-52), ¢) freedom an- 
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thologies (pp. 652-58), periodical literature (pp. 658-63), and with 
indices to Book I as well as to Book II. 

The Idea of Freedom stands out as a major attempt at presenting a 
Speculum Libertatis in the best of the encyclopedic genre of medieval 
and ancient philosophy. Its limitations are those of the Great Books 
cultural idea, and of American scholarship. For example, Socrates is 
hardly referred to, and there is no mention made of Boutroux’s work: 
Socrate, fondateur de la science morale (1883), Fonsegrive Essai sur 
le libre arbitre, sa théorie et son histoire (1887) is not listed; nor is 
Gilson’s La liberté chez Descartes et la théologie (1913), Dewey’s 
Freedom and Culture (1939), Merleau-Ponty’s Sens et non-sens (1948) 
—p. 49: “nous ne voyons jamais l’idée ni la liberté face & face ”—, 
Bossuet’s Traité du libre arbitre and Histoire des variations, Mottier’s 
Déterminisme et liberté. Essai sur les sources métaphysiques du débat 
(1947), J. de Finance’s Etre et liberté (1955), A. Nahm’s The Artist 
as Creator, An Essay on Human Freedom (1956). 

It is noticeable also that the bibliography of periodical literature is 
restricted to American and English journals. On p. 590 and 630, one 
reads “ practique” for “ pratique.” In reference on p. 637, one must 
note that the five-volume (1917-39) McKenna translation of Plotinus 
is superseded by a revised, compact edition. 

RoLanD 

St. John’s University, 

Jamacia, New York. 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Martin Heidegger. Trans- 
lated by Ralph Manheim. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 214, with index. $3.75. 


The Question of Being. By Martin Heidegger. Translated by 
William Kluback and Jean T. Wilde. New York: Twayne 
Publishers Inc., 1958. Pp. 109. $3.00. 


The translation of Heidegger’s works into English is always a 
courageous undertaking. Heidegger’s terminology is known as one that 
resists any adequate rendering into foreign language. Although the 
hyphenated words which he so amply used in his Sein und Zeit are more 
and more absent in his later writings, his resort to the old German 
words and his subtle analysis of the root meaning of Greek terms, by 
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means of which he expresses his thinking, do not make these later 
writings less difficult to translate. Nonetheless, in the post-war period 
the translation of his writings is being carried on. The reason is that 
in this period a general attitude toward Heidegger’s philosophy has 
changed. “We got used to Heidegger,” as the one of his German 
commentators put it. His philosophy is no longer regarded as an 
impenetrable riddle and his language an untranslatable anomaly. 

Even so, however, the translation of his works has been confined 
so far to his shorter essays. True, a translation of his greatest work 
Sein und Zeit has been announced; an English Kant und das Problem 
der Metaphysik is very likely to be published by Indiana University 
Press. But these works are not available as yet. Consequently, the 
amount of Heidegger’s writings accessible to the English-speaking 
public is still a negligible one. For this reason, these two works are 
indeed a welcome surprise. 

The first of the above works is the translation of Heidegger’s volume 
Die Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, which contains a series of lectures 
delivered by Heidegger in 1935 at the University of Freiburg. In 
this work Heidegger presents the broadest and the most intelligible 
account of the problem of being, as he sees this problem. First, he 
discusses the relevance of it by pointing out how this problem lies at 
the root not only of the most basic metaphysical questions but also 
of our human existence in its present historical setting. Then after 
a short digression into the grammatical forms and etymological roots 
of the word “being,” Heidegger enters into a lengthy discussion of 
the meaning of being in Greek thinking, letting pass at the same time 
no opportunity to stress the impact of this thinking about being on 
subsequent western speculation. His contention is that the meaning of 
being in Greek thinking underwent a serious restriction through the 
opposition that was introduced between being on one hand, and 
becoming, appearance, thinking and values on the other. 

The translation itself deserves genuine praise both for the fluency 
of the English and the correct rendering of the original meaning. At 
those places where Heidegger uses some idiomatic German term or 
employs some old German word, the best English equivalent is provided, 
but at the same time the specific German term is put in brackets inside 
the text. This procedure usually makes the reading of the text quite 
cumbersome, but since the author has limited the insertion of the 
brackets to the words that most resist translation, the device is not 
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likely to bother the reader. The translator’s coinage of the word 
“essent” is in my opinion the most proper rendering so far proposed 
for Heidegger’s word Seiend. I would not, however, agree with his 
translation of Dasein with “ being-there,” for the simple reason that 
this later term does not convey the reference to man which is present 
in the meaning of Dasein. Instead of making Heidegger’s ideas more 
familiar, it will confuse any reader who is not well acquainted with 
Heidegger’s works. A term like “ man’s being” or simply “ man ” would 
have provided both an adequate and easily understandable meaning. 

The second of the above works is the translation of Heidegger’s essay 
Die Seinsfrage, published in 1955. The main topic which Heidegger 
discusses here is the relationship between being and nihilism, but the 
sequence of Heidegger’s reflections ranges over a variety of other 
subjects such as the nature of metaphysics, subject-object dichotomy, 
and the ultimate sense of the contemporary glorification of “ work.” 

One who is acquainted with Heidegger’s thinking will find in this 
essay the most hidden recesses of Heidegger’s concern with being. But 
one who is not too familiar with his philosophy will find this essay 
entirely unintelligible. True, the translators have added some intro- 
ductory sections in which some of the aspects of Heidegger’s philosophy 
are discussed and eriticized. Unfortunately, these sections have no 
bearing on the content of the essay. In addition, some interpretations 
advanced in these sections do not render the genuine spirit of Heideg- 
ger’s thinking. To view Heidegger’s notion of Nothing as equivalent to 
that of Satan is te stretch Heidegger’s a-religious attitude into dimen- 
sions that are not his own. Some other comments in these sections are 
quite good, especially the one entitled “ A Heideggerian Limitation.” 
Yet these comments have no relevance to the subjects discussed in this 
essay, but refer to the general character of his philosophy. An 
introduction which would put the reader in the proper perspective for 
the understanding of the text would have been a far better thing. 
Actually, because of the peculiarly involved tissue of Heidegger’s 
thinking in this essay, it seems to me that such an introduction is 
absolutely necessary. 

Otherwise, the translation is an excellent one. It follows closely the 
sinuosities of the German text, which by the way is given together with 
the English one. 

Tuomas F. Rukavina 


Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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The Degrees of Knowledge. By Jacques Maritain. Newly trans- 
lated from the fourth French edition under the supervision 
of Gerald B. Phelan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. Pp. xx + 476, with index. $7.50. 


After twenty-seven years we have a genuine and complete English 
edition of Maritain’s superb realization of the injunction of Leo XIII: 
Vetera novis augere et perficere. Fr. Phelan and his associates, former 
students of Maritain at the Pontifical Instiute of Mediaeval Studies in 
Toronto, have avoided the pitfalls of mistake and unreadability into 
which the old, uncompleted Adamson-Wall translation fell, and they 
have persevered to the end of the last appendix. Considering the 
enormity of the subject, that it demands, according to Cajetan, a 
special elevation of the mind, that it has been painstakingly explored 
by Maritain with his well-known synthesis of philosophical power, 
technical virtuosity and poetic sensibility (together with a more than 
usually involved style), the achievement of Fr. Phelan and his friends 
is altogether admirable. Because of Fr. Phelan’s gifts as philosopher, 
linguist and writer, and his love of his friend and of truth, another 
classic work stands in the English philosophical repertoire. Maritain 
himself has added to this edition a short new foreword, and also the 
valuable elucidations on subsistence given advance publication as a 
tribute to Msgr. Hart in Progress in Philosophy. 

This daring book, Distinguish to Unite or The Degrees of Knowledge, 
is that one among Maritain’s numerous works upon which his reputation 
as a great philosopher most squarely rests. In this book, by distinguish- 
ing thought and thing, science and wisdom and their respective varieties, 
and the speculative and the practical, Maritain has shown the con- 
temporary reader the complexity of the objects and methods of human 
knowledge, and the all-embracing unity of that knowledge. He has 
distinguished what philosophy is and what it is not, what its divisions 
are, and established that a realist philosophy is, at the same stroke 
and most excellently, a philosophy of mind. This he has done, not by 
a vain parroting of the words of St. Thomas, but by doing the same 
kind of work that St. Thomas did in his own day: using the old to 
purify the new and the new to purify the old, and so enriching the 
common heritage. Maritain has laid bare truth and error in modern and 
contemporary thought through his allegiance to the principles of St. 
Thomas, and disentangled these principles, with the help of modern 
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and contemporary thought, from the extraneous matter with which they 
are mixed, and so advanced the common philosophic task. 

The book itself consists of a series of organically-linked meditations 
that explore “the breadth and length and height and depth” of 
human knowledge. After an apostrophe to metaphysics, it considers the 
nature of the knowledge found in the experimental sciences, pauses at 
length on the critical problem, and then moves on to consider the 
philosophy of nature in relation to science and to metaphysics. It is 
in these chapters especially that Maritain stakes out those positions that 
continue to unite and to divide philosophers: Thomists and non- 
Thomists, Thomists and other Thomists. It is here that he presents, 
in a chapter that could stand as an important book in itself, a solution 
to the critical problem that does justice both to St. Thomas and to 
modern philosophy. Here, together with significant remarks on the 
philosophy of mathematics, is the most important statement of his 
pioneering and famous conception of the philosophy of nature as 
specifically distinct from empiriological science, although both are 
within the first order of abstraction, and as further distinct from 
metaphysics, which is in the third order of abstraction. This is 
Maritain’s best exposition of his stand against both positivism and 


philosophical imperialism. 
Except perhaps for the description of the various kinds of practical 


science it contains, philosophers have paid less attention to the second 
part of the book, “The Degrees of Suprarational Knowledge.” In 
this somewhat shorter section, Maritain is especially concerned with 
mystical experience, and he scrutinizes the knowledge of the mystic 
from the point of view of the Christian philosopher, not that of the 
theologian. Such an investigation is demanded of anyone who wishes 
to survey the full sweep of human knowledge, and the Christian alone 
is in a position to do it. These studies, besides having their own eminent 
value, throw a strong light on the part played by affective dispositions 
in inferior forms of knowledge, particularly moral and artistic knowl- 
edge. With the decline of rationalism, incaleulable importance attaches 
to the rediscovery of knowledge by means of affective connaturality as 
part of the Thomistic synthesis, and in this Maritain has again 
pioneered. The notion of knowledge by means of affective connaturality 
was presented by Pius XII in Humani Generis as proof that Thomistic 
philosophy is not rationalistic. 

Finally, whatever one’s philosophic convictions, it must be admitted 
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that this is a book of high philosophy charged with the wonder and 
excitement of that tradition, able either to evoke vigorous and even 
angry contradiction, or to instruct, nourish and inspire, but always 
to arouse and ennoble the mind. For this we must thank Maritain, and 
for now bringing The Degrees of Knowledge to an even wider public, 
his faithful translators. 
G. DonaLp HOLLENHORST 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The Way Things Are. By P. W. Bridgman. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 333, with index. $7.75. 


This book is an attempt by the author to find a place for various 
insights which he has been acquiring during the thirty years since the 
publication of his important work The Logic of Modern Physics. These 
insights are largely the result of extending his practice of “ operational 
analysis” beyond the narrow confines of physies to the areas of 
psychology and social sciences as well. By “operational analysis” 
Bridgman means analyzing the world in terms of doings or happenings 
rather than in terms of things and static elements. 

Three basic insights, which he proposes at the beginning of the work, 
concern “the nature and limitations of our intellectual tools and the 
fundamental ineptness in the way all of us handle our minds.” First, 
we cannot get away from ourselves—*“ the brain that tries to under- 
stand is itself part of the world that it is trying to understand.” Thus 
the best that we can do is to operate by successive approximations at 
different levels of involvement. Secondly, the conceptual revolution 
caused by the discoveries of relativity and quantum physics is not really 
a revolution in the new realms of high velocity or the very small but 
is properly a conceptual revolution on the macroscopic level because 
we are macroscopic creatures. A final and most devastating insight 
is that “certainty does not occur and that sharpness and rigor are 
unattainable.” In fact, knowledge is naturally uncertain (p. 64). 

Despite these debilitating and disconcerting deficiencies under which 
he is forced to labor, Bridgman boldly embarks on his ambitious 
program of a first person report of his analyses. Chapters II and III 
contain some preliminary methodology about words, meanings, verbal 
analysis and operation. In the next two chapters, the best in the book, 
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Bridgman reports on the type of insights which have gained for him 
his international reputation as a physical scientist and serious thinker. 
Several of the topics about which he makes some clear and even brilliant 
observations are logic, probability, induction, experiment, measuring 
instruments, physical parameters and properties, particles and events. 
In the last three chapters of the book, the author makes an excursion 
into the more complex fields of psychology and the social sciences, 
confident that his operational analysis, which has proved so influential 
in physics, will continue to reveal itself as a fruitful line of attack. 
No doubt the professionals in these fields will regard these pages as 
a clumsy intrusion by an intelligent but otherwise poorly equipped 
layman. 

Although Bridgman states his anti-metaphysical bias already in the 
early chapters of his book, it is only in these last three chapters where 
his materialism and irreligion become clearly explicit. It is not neces- 
sary to assume any new principles not already operative in the physics 
and chemistry of non-living matter in order to explain the functions of 
living matter (p. 201). The various “ faculties ” of will, soul, mind, ete., 
in the sense of causal agents are sterile verbalisms. “Free will” is 
something we say we have. The problem of morals presents itself only 
in a social context. The sanctions of a future life proposed by institu- 
tionalized religion are “ extranatural ” devices, which are workable only 
at the price of intellectual stultification (p. 268), “ extra-rational ” (p. 
269 sq.) and a “crude supernatural mechanism” (p. 322). It is to be 
regretted that such a brilliant and successful physical scientist as 
Bridgman should be so ignorant of philosophical and theological 
truths. 

Throughout the work Bridgman staunchly maintains the priority of 
the individual over society as the way things are, because society is not 
as some say a sort of superthing existing in its own right but it is the 
“sum total of all the individuals who compose it” (pp. 250ff.). By 
the latter he does not mean that new traits in the behavior of the 
individuals do not appear which could not have been predicted from 
their behavior in isolation. Here he is certainly struggling for the 
perennial distinction between a substantial and a moral unity. Bridg- 
man would do well to study the remarkably similar doctrine so 
frequently stressed by the late Pius XII in his writings and addresses. 
For example in his address of Sept. 14, 1952 on The Moral Limits of 
Medical Research and Treatment, the learned Pontiff had this to say: 
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It must be noted that, in his personal being, man is not finally ordered 
to usefulness to society. On the contrary, the community exists for man. 

Considered as a whole, the community is not a physical unity sub- 
sisting in itself and its individual members are not integral parts of it... . 
Here the whole has no unity subsisting in itself, but a simple unity of 
finality and action. In the community individuals are merely collaborators 
and instruments for the realization of the common end. (N.C.W.C. 
Pamphlet, No. 28.) 

Rosert J. DOLTER 
Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Evidenza dell’uomo nel lavoro. By Fausto M. Bonioanni. Milan: 
Marzarati, 1958. Pp. 227, with index. L. 1800. 


Although published by the Institute of Philosophy at Genoa under 
the direction of M. F. Sciacca, this volume deals with questions of 
sociology, social psychology and industrial organization rather than 
with those of philosophy. The last chapters on usefulness and justice, 
knowledge and practice, and on religious implications contain some 
references to philosophical problems but no thorough discussion of 
them. So far as its scope goes, the book is interesting, first because it 
shows an unusual acquaintance with international, especially American, 
publications. Secondly because one is rendered aware of the widely 
different manner in which apparently identical problems present them- 
selves under varying socioeconomic and historical conditions and of the 
difficulties thus arising when viewpoints and measures are simply 
transposed from one country to another. 

ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Symposium on Evolution. By Frederick C. Bawden, Andrew G. 
Van Melsen, Gottfried O. Lang and Cyril Vollert, S. J. 
Introduction by Bernard J. Boelen. Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
University Press, and Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1959. Pp. 
119. $3.00. 


This little book consists of five essays comprising a series of lectures 
given at the Duquesne University commemoration of the centenary of 
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Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species. As might be expected, they vary 
considerably in viewpoint, depth of scholarship, and readability. 

Boelen’s essay, “ Darwin Recalled,” serves as an introduction to the 
volume. He summarizes some well known facts about the life of 
Darwin and about the controversy which his book caused. He strikes 
the keynote of the volume, however, when he says, “. . . this con- 
troversial book is no longer a menace, but has become a challenge. 
Today’s Symposium was conceived to meet this challenge.” 

Bawden is a virologist of great distinction, and he has eschewed the 
temptation to go beyond his field of greatest competence. He has 
discussed problems of virology which bear upon evolution, and prin- 
ciples of evolution which are readily exemplified among viruses. To 
a biologist working in another field, this is a most enlightening essay, 
and it is the more interesting because the author presents a cogent 
defense of a theory at odds with the currently fashionable one when 
he discusses the bearing of viruses upon the problem of the origin of 
life. This essay may, however, be a disappointment to philosophers, 
for Bawden seems to be committed to the Newtonian motto, hypotheses 
non fingo. 

In the third essay, “Human Organic Evolution: Fact or Fancy?” 
Lang has undertaken the ambitious task of summarizing and evaluating 
the paleontological and genetical evidence bearing upon the origin of 
man. The survey of the fossil record is, perhaps necessarily, so 
condensed that it will not be very helpful to those not already familiar 
with it, and will add no new information for those who are. There are 
some surprising errors. For example, he states (p. 32) that the 
important Oreopithecus fossils have not yet been described in the 
scientific literature, whereas, in addition to several papers in German 
and French, Hiirzeler had published an important description of these 
fossils in English, and Lang’s near neighbor, Straus, had published 
several short papers in American journals. Lang’s discussion of the 
genetic interpretation of the fossil record is less facile than his diseus- 
sion of the fossil record itself. 

Thus Lang outlines a considerable body of data which is discussed 
only as evidence for human evolution until he comes to the question 
posed by the title of his essay. Then he equivocates, saying that 
“Unless one wants to go back to the days of the ‘ special creationists ’ 
these facts must be interpreted in some such fashion as was indicated 
above. But it must be kept in mind that this is an explanation. There 
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may be others forthcoming.” Yet he gives no indication of what others 
may be feasible. 

Van Melsen’s essay on “Philosophical Aspects of Evolution” is a 
notable contribution to the literature on this subject. After a highly 
relevant introduction, he turns to the old conflict between mechanism 
and vitalism. In reviewing the history of this conflict, he shows how 
the scope of the latter has been progressively restricted by the successes 
of the former. Yet he does not consider that mechanism would be 
entirely vindicated even if it should be proven that life could be 
completely explained in terms of the phenomena of inanimate nature. 
Rather than disproving the mystery of life, this would enhance the 
mystery of the material world, a fact which results from the abstract 
character of the physical sciences. 

This concept of the mystery of matter is carried much further in a 
discussion of grades of being, which also includes a penetrating 
analysis of the relationship of body and spirit. In very brief summary, 
his thesis here is that the mystery of life is the full realization or 
unfolding of the mystery of matter. Even the cognitive faculty of 
man is not entirely unprecedented. It is on the basis of this idea that 
he approaches organic evolution. This leads him to the conclusion that 
“man ean never be what he is destined to be without having also a 
scientific knowledge of the way his spiritual activities are bound to 
material activities,” and “. . . in man a little of that mystery [of 
the material world] is revealed to us.” Finally, he concludes with the 


thought that, although evolution has often been regarded as the degra- 


dation of man, it is more properly regarded “as an elevation of the 
status of matter, for evolution shows the meaning of its potencies 
and tendencies.” 

For the present reviewer at least, Fr. Vollert’s essay, “ Evolution and 
the Bible,” is a most satisfying climax to the volume. After a very 
thoughtful and careful study of the first three chapters of Genesis, a 
model of modern exegesis, he arrives at the conclusion that “ All 
endeavors either to commend or to repudiate evolution from the Bible 
come to nothing . .. Sacred Scripture . . . observes strict neutrality.” 
One of the most difficult problems has always been that of the origin 
of Eve, and his treatment of this problem is outstanding. Rather than 
summarize it inadequately in the brief space of this review, let it be 
said that Fr. Vollert has developed several exegetically sound alter- 
natives to the usual rather literal interpretation of the direct, physical 
origin of Eve from the body of Adam. 
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There follows a discussion of some unsolved problems, such as the 
adaptation of the body to the spiritual soul, evolution and the per- 
fections of Adam, and monogenism vs. polygenism. Fr. Vollert’s final 
conclusion regarding evolution is that “faith weleomes so lofty and 
inspiring a view of the universe. .. .” 

Epwarp 0. Dopson 
University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Critical Problems in the History of Science. Edited by Marshall 
Clagett. Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiv + 555, with index. $5.00. 


This volume is a permanent record of the proceedings of a particu- 
larly important Institute for the History of Science, held at the 
University of Wisconsin, September 1-11, 1957. Seventy-two dis- 
tinguished historians of science took part in this stimulating and serious 
exchange of ideas covering many aspects of ancient, medieval and 
modern scientific thought. As having attended this Institute, I might 
note that the most valuable part of the ten day exchange could never 
be embodied in a volume. Informal discussions often lasted well into 
the night. Nevertheless, the published proceedings include sixteen well- 
documented papers and nineteen provocative commentaries on the 
papers read. 

Obviously a book such as this is difficult to review satisfactorily. The 
various papers, differing vastly in subject matter, method and signifi- 
cance, are of unequal importance. Some papers are the result of 
considerable original research; others are a reconsideration of material 
published elsewhere by the author; and, finally, other papers recount 
the personal experiences of the teacher conducting courses in the 
history of science. Similarly the commentators, eminent scholars in 
their own field, were not always specialists in the field upon which 
they were asked to comment. But not infrequently this turned out to 
be a good thing, for many of them were able to bring a balanced 
perspective to the problem, indicate deficiencies in interpretation of the 
material, and suggest points for further research and discussion. 

During the first three days of the Institute six substantial papers 
and eight commentarie: were devoted to evaluating the so-called “ Sci- 
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entific Revolution” of the seventeenth century. Rupert Hall and 
Giorgio de Santillana delineated the position of scholar, craftsman and 
artist in the seventeenth century as compared to the position of their 
medieval predecessors. The four succeeding papers were intended to be 
a more specific analysis of the scientific revolution: A. C. Crombie and 
Fr. J. T. Clark, S.J., diseussed medieval scientific methodology, while 
E. J. Dijksterhuis and Derek Price examined the change in mechanics 
and astronomy respectively. 

The fourth day was devoted entirely to the actual practice of teaching 
the history of science at Goucher College (Dorothy Stimson), Cornell 
(Henry Guerlac), Harvard (I. Bernard Cohen), Brandeis and the 
University of California (Marie Boas). 

During the following days Charles C. Gillispie and L. Pearce 
Williams considered the position of science in the French Revolution, 
Thomas S. Kuhn traced the steps leading to the law of energy con- 
servation in the nineteenth century and I. Bernard Cohen discussed 
problems related to the concepts of electric charge and its conservation. 
In the one paper devoted to biology, J. Walter Wilson claimed that 
biology attained full maturity in the nineteenth century when Darwin 
“substituted a purely mechanical device for the mind of the Diety in 
the origin of new species and their adaptations” (pp. 416-7). In 
discussing the relation between biological and social evolutionism in the 
nineteenth century J. C. Greene analyzed the two theories of social 
progress proposed by Comte and Spencer. On the last full day of the 
Institute Cyril Stanley Smith examined the development of ideas 
concerning the structure of metals, and Marie Boas examined various 
theories of chemical particles prior to Lavoisier’s work on the role of 
oxygen in combustion. 

For the general reader and the teacher of the history of science 
certain papers published in this volume deserve special notice. Apart 
from the papers and comments concerning actual teaching practice, the 
teacher will find Rupert Hall’s judicious analysis of the scholar and 
craftsman stimulating and illuminating. When, however, he constrasts 
the new scientific community of the seventeenth century to the 
“ fossilized ” universities of the day and to the scientifie community of 
the middle ages, his judgments are insufficiently founded. A clear 
distinction between the speculative sciences and the practical would 
have served as a clarifying preliminary to understanding the ancient 
and medieval educational system. The commentators on this paper like- 
wise failed to understand the traditional idea of a university. 
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E. J. Dijksterhuis’ paper (pp. 163-184) is a masterful sketch of the 
origins of classicai mechanics from Aristotle to Newton. Although all 
of the ideas expressed can be found with more detail in his De 
Mechanisering van het Wereldbeeld (1950), the general reader will 
deeply appreciate this clear summary. Not all medievalists, however, 
agree with Dijkstersuis in interpreting details. Commenting on this 
paper Rupert Hall rightly pointed out that it is improper to extract 
from Aristotle’s writings incidental dynamical (or kinematical) relation- 
ships, for “they belong to a science of motion that was not strictly 
dynamical in the Newtonian sense at all, but was physical and cosmo- 
logical” (p. 193). One could go further and say that Aristotle’s 
“dynamics,” his principle omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, the 
theory of impetus, and pseudo-Aristotle’s Mechanical Problems cannot 
be discussed under the same heading without seriously distorting the 
principles involved. 

Teachers of astronomy will be particularly grateful for the critical 
re-estimation of the mathematical planetary theories of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, and Kepler outlined by D. J. Price. His thesis is that 
although Ptolemy did not have a unified system of planetary motion, he 
was really a better mathematician than Copernicus. Neugebauer is 
perhaps correct in complaining that Copernicus “ mixed up the cosmo- 
logical section of astronomy with its mathematical methodology” (p. 
217 note 6). 

In diseussing science in the French Revolution, C. C. Gillispie gives 
a new interpretation of the Jacobin attack on mathematics and New- 
tonian physical theory. According to his view the revolutionists had 
a clearly worked-out moralistic philosophy of nature derived from 
Diderot and Rousseau. This interpretation, or at least a modification of 
it, would help to explain many otherwise unintelligible features of the 
Revolution recorded in the paper by L. Pearce Williams. 

The paper by Thomas 8. Kuhn and the comments by Carl Boyer are 
most valuable for appreciating the “simultaneous discovery” of the 
law of energy conservation. Finally, the excellent paper by C. S. Smith 
on the development of ideas in metallurgy should help teachers to 
restore a much neglected branch of the history of science. 

We can be grateful to the National Science Foundation for this 
invaluable record of an exciting Institute—and at such a modest price! 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum James A, WeisHerPu, O.P. 
for Natural Science, 
River Forest, Iil. 
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The Sleepwalkers. By Arthur Koestler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1959. Pp. 614, with index. $6.50. 


According to the subtitle, this book is a history of man’s changing 
vision of the universe. It offers a comprehensive survey of various 
concepts and theories of the world in general and of the solar system 
in particular. It is not a history of astronomy, nor a book of popular 
science, but “a personal and speculative account of a controversial 
subject.” It opens with the Babylonians and ancient Greeks and ends 
with Newton, because modern cosmology after Einstein is still problem- 
atie and we do not know how it will affect our culture as a whole. 

The materials included in this volume were selected and organized 
to east light on the changing relations between science and religion, 
and to illustrate the psychological process of discovery in the field 
of science. This the author sees as a struggle, not merely between 
light and larkness, but at once and in the same mind for more light 
and more darkness. He states that the biographers of scientists are 
as yet little concerned with psychology, and present their heroes as 
reasonable men advancing along a straight and ascending line, whereas 
he thinks that these men were not without their unconscious prejudices 
and philosophical or political biases. In particular, the history of 
cosmic theories appears as a history of collective obsessions and con- 
trolled schizophrenias, and the manner in which some important dis- 
eoveries were made is more like “a sleepwalker’s performance rather 
than an electronic brain’s.” This inquiry into the obscure workings 
of the creative mind may, incidentally, help to counteract the legend 
that science is a purely rational pursuit and that scientists are better 
fitted by temperament or training to play a leading part in world 
affairs than men with other insights. The book is addressed to the 
general reader, but it is hoped that even students familiar with the 
matter will find in it some new information, particularly about Kepler, 
and also about the actual work of Copernicus and about the con- 
troversial figure of Galileo. The contemporary separation and coldness 
between the sciences and the humanities seem to call for “ creative 
trespassers” to help bridge the gap among the specialists. 

Thus we are presented with a history of man’s changing vision of 
the universe, illustrating the changing relationships between the sciences 
and religion, and also the character and personality of the scientists 
who made cosmological discoveries of fact or theory about the world, 
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from the pen of a creative writer who deplores the “ divided house” of 
separation between the sciences and the humanities. 

As history, this work will be judged by specialists, and no doubt 
will be found wanting in many respects. Yet for the ordinary reader 
there are vivid pages about the life and work of many famous 
scientists, particularly about the giants who prepared the way for 
Newton. The chapters on Galileo with his triumphs and troubles may 
not be entirely accurate in detail; nevertheless, they give a brilliant 
and plausible interpretation of the unfortunate affair which became 
what has been called the greatest scandal in Christendom. 

However, the most serious historical defect in the work is the 
author’s complete failure to appreciate the efforts and achievements 
of Plato and Aristotle. He gives no account of the difficulties under 
which the ancients labored, due largely to a lack of instruments and 
of experimental data which required centuries to supply. He does not 
mention the questions with which they wrestled, nor does he try to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. He neglects the elaborate theory 
of scientific knowledge developed by Aristotle, and the splendid appli- 
eation which Aristotle made of this general theory in laying the 
foundations of physical and biological science. He gives no reason 
or evidence for the principles and hypotheses employed by Aristotle, 
and condemns the Aristotelian philosophy of nature as “ pure rubbish ” 
and “a psuedo-science.” It may be true in some historical—not 
doctrinal—sense to say that Ockham “ made mincemeat” of the ancient 
physics, but it is also true that neglect of this naturalistic physics 
and the expansion of mathematical physics and of Darwinian biology 
are basic reasons for the separation of the sciences and the humanities 
which condemns us to live uncomfortably in a divided house of “ danger- 
ous double think.” 

Man’s changing view of the universe in which he lives is a topic 
worthy of historical study, provided that the question is not too 
narrowly conceived. It is interesting and important to know whether 
the earth moves or is at rest, and whether the motion of the planets 
is circular or elliptical. But the chief importance of the question lies 
in its context, rather than in itself. Is there order discernible in the 
world? Does this order manifest intelligible realities and powers 
which are greater and nobler than the world and man himself? The 
author has not confined his attention to a mere history of astronomy, 
but gives a personal interpretation of a controversial subject in which 
he touches upon ultimate issues usually assigned to philosophy or 
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theology. It is here that the weakness of the work is manifest. The 
author has no sound philosophy, nor any constructive message, but only 
a warning not to trust over-much in the scientists, who can be as dreamy 
and irrational and immoral as any other group. 

Yet he has a vision of his own which is worth remembering. “A 
whole is defined by the pattern of relations between its parts, not by 
the sum of its parts; and a civilization is not defined by the sum of its 
science, technology, art and social organization, but by the total 
pattern which they form, and the degree of harmonious integration in 
that pattern.” By this standard our present world is split asunder, 
politically, mentally, morally. The case may not be hopeless, but the 
remedy is nowhere in sight so far as this book can show us. 


H. Kang, 0. P. 
Albertus Magnus Lyceum 
for Natural Science, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Political Power and Personal Freedom. By Sidney Hook. New 


York: Criterion Books, 1959. Pp. xviii + 462, with index. 
$7.50. 


Political Power and Personal Freedom by Sidney Hook is a col- 
lection of his essays and articles, written for the most part during the 
last ten years. This is not a new Sidney Hook. He restates his basic 
positivism, his anti-communism, and his old case for socialism as the 
political system providing the best protection for individual freedom. 

The book, as is true of many collections, lacks unity and continuity. 
The author does in his introduction acknowledge this failing and asks 
the reader’s indulgence. The book covers too many subjects, or at 
least too many aspects of the same general subject. The overlapping 
and repetition of themes and arguments will, I am sure, irritate and 
distract many readers. 

While one must disagree with some of Hook’s premises and con- 
elusions, one must acknowledge that he is an excellent critic of the 
premises, the conclusions and the logic of others, and that he is a sharp 
observer of political, economic and social realities and trends. 

Part I of the book, entitled “Studies in Democracy,” contains 
three chapters which are of special interest and significance. The open- 
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ing chapter, “ The Philosophical Heritage of the Atlantic Democracies,” 
is an exposition of what he states are the three basic forces in Anglo- 
American culture: 1) the institutionalization of the principle of freely 
given consent; 2) the development of the experimental, empirical 
attitude; and 3) recognition of the worth of diversity and of varieties 
of excellence. 

A second chapter, “ Bread, Freedom and Free Enterprise,” is an 
examination of the accepted thesis regarding the direct relationship 
between economic security and freedom. He challenges the idea that 
freedom follows from economic security and is directly dependent on 
it. Rather, he argues that one clear lesson of our era is the fact that 
without political freedom there can be no other freedom, and that 
without political freedom, economic security is itself an uncertain and 
an unstable base for asserting political rights. 

In a third essay in this first section of the book, “ Democracy as a 
Philosophy of History,” the author raises the difficult question of what 
common bond underlies relationships between peoples and nations and 
of what common acceptance or agreement is necessary for common 
effort. In this chapter Hook reaffirms his opinion that a “common 
metaphysics or religion is neither a necessary nor sufficient condition for 


peace.” The inadequacy of his positivism is evident in his substitute 
proposal of “operational equivalents of ideals.” These “operational 


ideals ” according to Hook are the products of the processes of demo- 


cratic consensus within nations and among nations. These processes he 
would make the only absolutes rather than “doctrines, tastes, or 
principles. .. .” If this is not confusing enough, perhaps his explana- 
tion of the pragmatic method may add to the confusion; this method, 
the author writes, “welcomes all differences except those differences 
which in practice deny the right of difference to others, and except those 
differences which deny the equality of all differences that accept a 
common method of negotiating differences.” 

Part II is entitled “Studies in Communism.” There is little in it 
that is new or original, but one essay, “The Literature of Political 
Disillusionment,” is in my opinion the best in the entire book. In it the 
author states that the intellectuals and thoughtful persons who accepted 
communism did so because of their first having looked to politics alone 
for absolute certainty which, as Sidney Hook says, it can never bring 
to the life of men; second, to their forgetting or ignoring the fact that 
political institutions and doctrines are made by man, and that such 
institutions and ideas are not safe against error and abuse; and third, 
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to their making politics and communism a faith while abandoning their 
own heritage of political democracy; and finally, to their failure to 
understand the sense in which social problems are moral problems, 
and that social institutions or systems are means of realizing primary 
values rather than ends in themselves. 

The other two parts of the book, “Problems of Security and 
Freedom” and “Socialism, Freedom and Survival,” suffer from an 
absence of any clear line or central theme. The republication of his 
old arguments and exchanges with Robert Hutchins, John Cogley, Dr. 
Fuchs, Max Eastman, Bertrand Russell and others, further weakens 
the structure of the book and requires change of pace and shifting of 
point of view on the part of readers already taxed by the variety of 
subjects and method. Included also are two phantasies which taken 
separately are clever and pointed, but which in the context of the rest 
of the book appear to be either fillers or unnecessary ornamentation. 
The debates, replies and rejoinders sound like domestic arguments 
replayed from a tape recorder, pursued not so much with hope of 
changing anyone’s position, but as argument for the sake of argument. 

Judgment of these essays would have been easier if rendered as 
they appeared in the course of current controversy and context. To 
paraphrase a remark made by a friend of mine about another writer 
and to apply it to Sidney Hook in this volume: “ A little bit of Sidney 
Hook goes a long way,” and one might add: there is too much of him 
in this volume. 

EvuGene J. McCartuy 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 


Dialectical Materialism. By Gustav A. Wetter. Translated from 
the German by Peter Heath. London: Routledge and Kegan, 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. xii + 609, with 
index. $10.00. 


This work is the outcome of a course of lectures originally delivered 
by the author in the summer of 1945 at the Papal Institute in Rome. 
A first edition was published in Italian in 1947. An extensively revised 
edition appeared in German in 1952 (which was subsequently reprinted 
without alteration in 1953 and 1956). The present English translation 
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is based on the text of a thoroughly revised fourth German edition, 
which is now in the process of publication. 

Marxism customarily divides the subject-matter of its philosophy into 
two fairly rigid parts: dialectical materialism and historical materialism. 
Dialectical materialism is the term used for the so-called “ metaphysics ” 
of Marxism. Under this heading, the Marxist philosopher presents his 
philosophy of science, his analysis of matter and motion (the basis of 
his atheism), as well as his theory of knowledge and criterion of 
truth. Historical materialism, on the other hand, is the term used to 
designate the social philosophy of Marxism; it concerns itself with the 
Marxist philosophy of history and its consequent attitudes on the origin, 
nature, and purpose of the state, religion and moral codes. 

The present work is concerned only with dialectical materialism, as 
portrayed above, not with historical materialism. Furthermore, the 
author has expressly limited himself to an exposition of dialectical 
materialism as it has been interpreted by Soviet philosophers. The 
effects of these self-imposed restictions are evident: first, this volume 
does not contain any matter on Marxist social philosophy; second, 
its treatment of dialectical materialism does not include any of the 
attitudes or writings of English-speaking communist philosophers who 
frequently take their inspiration from Marx’s early writings—which 
are consciously and definitely set aside in Soviet philosophy; third, 
all Marxist philosophical interpretations emanating from Eastern 
Germany, the satellite countries, Yugoslavia, and Red China, are 
excluded from this volume. In reference to these self-imposed re- 
strictions on content, the author begs the kind indulgence of the English 
reader for his inability to take into account the vast wealth of material 
in our language on the subject of dialectical materialism. He expresses 
the hope that by his treatment of original sources in Russian, he will 
have rendered a service to students of our tongue. 

It is fitting to remark that no apologies are required from the 
author. He is a consummate scholar, who feels an obligation to handle 
his topic with accuracy and thoroughness. He is able to achieve this 
objective while restricting himself to the Soviet account of dialectical 
materialism. In contrast, a volume which would have endeavored to 
inelude the varying attitudes of American, English, French, satellite, 
Titoist, and Chinese Communists would have been confusing and 
inevitably superficial. The author’s action was a wise one and happily, 
has made available a wealth of Soviet philosophical material which 
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language barriers would have otherwise made inaccessible to most 
English readers. 

The author’s analysis of dialectical materialism in this volume is 
divided into two sections: a) the historical background to dialectical 
materialism and b) the systematie presentation of dialectical material- 
ism. 

The historical background comprises eleven chapters (pp. 1-246). 
It traces the philosophical roots of Marxism in Hegel, Feuerbach, and 
others. It portrays the various influences which contributed to the 
birth and growth of dialectical materialism as a philosophical concept 
in the minds of Marx and Engels. (One notes with surprise the absence 
of any mention of the influence of Emile Proudhon on the evolution 
of Marx’s mind—since there are many who believe that, during Marx’s 
early days in Paris, Proudhon contributed the “central lever of the 
Marxist system” by showing Marx how the Hegelian dialectic could 
be transferred from the idea to matter). The philosophers who con- 
stituted the Russian scene before the Revolution are presented in this 
section as a background for the philosophical writing of Lenin and 
Stalin. This portion of the book concludes with an exposition of trends 
perceptible in Soviet philosophy since the death of Stalin. 

The historical chapters are designed only to provide the necessary 
background for understanding the systematic presentation of dialectical 
materialism in part two of this volume. The author makes no claim 
that these chapters constitute an original inquiry into the philosophical 
development of Russian Marxism, still less into the origins of Marxist 
philosophy generally. 

The systematic presentation of dialectical materialism comprises 
seven chapters (pp. 249-561). In this section the author treats the 
following topics: the concept of “ philosophy” among the Soviet 
writers; the theory of matter; the materialistic dialectic; the theory of 
categories; the relationship between dialectical materialism and modern 
science (quantum physics, theory of relativity, etc.); the theory of 
knowledge; and logie. 

The main objective in the systematic presentation is to provide an 
ordered selection of documentary evidence sufficient for an intellectual 
“show-down ” with Soviet communism. The author finds that, despite 
protestations to the contrary, the Soviet philosophers never examine 
other philosophies with impartiality but only with a propagandistic 
determination to “refute” them. 
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In his own case, in so far as the author has adopted a critical 
attitude towards individual tenets of dialectical materialism, he has 
been guided in principle by the endeavor, not to set out from any 
preconceived philosophical position, but rather to criticize so far as 
possible from within. If in spite of this his criticism has often run 
in an almost compulsive fashion along Aristotelian and scholastic lines, 
he attributes this to the fact that, owing to the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the dialectic from the conceptual scheme of Soviet 
dialectical materalism, the individual categories have taken on the 
values they had in the pre-idealist scheme of things, which ultimately 
goes back to Aristotle. For this reason the author believes that Soviet 
philosophy has come to share a common pattern of concepts with the 
Aristotelian and scholastic traditions. 

This volume must be regarded as a masterpiece of scholarship, as 
the most detailed presentation of the Soviet concept of dialectical 
materialism in our language and as indispensable for the student of 
Marxian “ metaphysics.” 

We should like to express the hope that Fr. Wetter will carry out 
his plans to produce a second companion volume on the historical 
materialism of Marxism. Perhaps in English-speaking countries 
especially, greater emphasis is placed on this phase of Marxism than 
on its dialectical materialism. Some of the communist writers in our 
language go so far as to state that Marxism is primarily a social 
philosophy, that its philosophy of nature is of secondary import, and 
that the validity of its historical materialism in no way depends upon 
the validity of its metaphysics. In the light of such attitudes, it should 
be evident that a companion volume by the author on historical material- 
ism would be of inestimable value to the English-speaking world. 


Cuarites J. McFappen, O.S. A. 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


The Philosophy of Whitehead. By W. Mays. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. and New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. Pp. 259, with index. $4.25. 


This book is conceived as “a commentary on some of the more 
important aspects of Process and Reality” (p. 13). It seeks to present 
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a new interpretation of that book in the light of Whitehead’s earlier 
works, and more particularly of his 1906 paper “On Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World.” Mays regards this essay as providing 
the key to Whitehead’s subsequent philosophical endeavor. In it White- 
head “attempts to apply the axiomatic method to physical science” 
(p. 20). Mays claims that Whitehead’s later philosophy can be 
similarly understood as an attempt to apply the axiomatic method to 
ever wider phenomena. “ Looked at in this way, Whitehead’s account 
does not seem to be as outrageous nor as metaphysical as some phi- 
losophers have made it out to be, since what he seems to be doing is 
a sort of applied logie ” (p. 20). 

There can be no doubt that the earlier works of a thinker are 
relevant to the understanding of his later and mature thought. In 
Whitehead’s case one could hardly wish to deny this, nor indeed that 
there was a continuity of development. Previous interpreters, however, 
have not found this incompatible with the recognition that in Process 
and Reality Whitehead had embarked upon an explicit metaphysical 
enquiry, an enterprise which was significantly different from that of 
the works of his earlier period. It is very interesting to see what view 
of Whitehead emerges from a thesis which denies this difference. 


In so far as Mays argues a ease, it rests upon pointing to certain 


parallels or resemblances between features in the earlier and the later 
works. His procedure is to embark straight upon an interpretation of 
Whitehead in terms of his thesis. He starts with a consideration of 
method and maintains that “when we examine what Whitehead means 
by speculative philosophy and his account of philosophical method, we 
find that it bears a close resemblance to the axiomatic method used by 


modern logic” (p. 18, my italics). Mays summarily dismisses the 
widely held view that the “coherent, logical, necessary system of 
general ideas” of which Whitehead speaks in his definition of specu- 
lative philosophy refers to the system of eategories set out in Chapter 
II of Process and Reality. This is rejected on the ground that by the 
“Category of the Ultimate” Whitehead “is referring to something 
having definite empirical characteristics and resembling his earlier view 
of temporal process” (p. 30), and therefore unable to be a “ meta- 
physical first principle,” since on May’s thesis such a principle can only 
be a “logico-mathematical principle” (p. 30). The categories, he holds, 
“are empirical principles applicable of our particular cosmic epoch ” 


(p. 34). 
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According to Mays the “ logico-mathematical” is fundamental and 
ultimate for Whitehead. There is a logico-mathematical order “ per- 
vading the universe” (p. 37). And this is identified by Mays with, on 
the one side, the “ general scheme” or “ system of general ideas,” and, 
on the other side, the “ extensive continuum.” The identification is made 


by the argument from resemblances: 


When Whitehead, therefore, asserts: ‘Here “interpretation” means that 
each element shall have the character of a particular instance of the 
general scheme,’ he is really saying that every element of our experience 
shall be related within such a systematic framework. This is very like 
his statement: ‘to be an actual occasion in the physical world means that 
the entity in question is a relatum in this scheme of extensive connection.’ 
Whitehead believes that extensive connection is the primary relation 
holding between events (pp. 33-34, my italics). 


The “extensive continuum ” is then equated with the “ spatio-temporal 
continuum of nature”: “ We need, however, to point out that when we 
deal with the extensive scheme (i.e., the logical framework) in 
relation to particular experiences it becomes the spatiotemporal 
structure of events” (p. 33). Mays goes on to maintain that what 
Whitehead spoke of in Science and the Modern World as a “ realm of 
eternal objects” “has a certain similarity to what in PR he ealls the 
‘extensive continuum’” (p. 57, my italies). And that they are accord- 
ingly to be identified. Finally these are all identified with God: “One 
thing seems clear. The extensive continuum, the Receptacle, the realm 
of eternal objects, all seem to refer to the same general system of 
undetermined relationships,” and this “system of general relationships 
is identical with the “ Primordial Nature of God,” having all its logical 
properties ” (p. 58). But “God” here is not what other interpreters 
have understood by this word. Mays holds that a misleading employ- 
ment of theological language has resulted in “ Whitehead’s deification of 
of the extensive scheme” (p. 61) and to correct this Mays writes: 
“God (or the scheme).” 

This is certainly a surprising identification of a number of White- 
headian concepts which, on almost any other interpretation, or on a 
reading of the text without preconceptions, would be taken as distinct. 
If Mays’ interpretation appears plausible, it is because these White- 


headian concepts have here all along been construed in terms of this 
theory, and because no alternative theories have been examined to show 
that their interpretations do not square with the Whiteheadian text. 
While there is, of course, no necessity that a work presenting a thesis 
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should discuss alternative theories, it might be supposed that a book 
claiming to be a commentary and to be advancing a theory which 
reverses hitherto accepted views would be under some obligation to 
do so. 

The reader will have to put the interpretation offered by this book 
to the test of whether the Whiteheadian tezt can be satisfactorily inter- 
preted on such a theory. He will have to face questions such as that 
which Mays himself raises: “if Whitehead in his account of God is 
really only dealing with certain logical features of our experience, why 
has it been assumed that he was erecting a ‘ Natural Theology’? Why 
has it been taken for granted that he is simply talking about moral and 
aesthetic values” (p. 61)? And, reading (say) the last two chapters 
of Process and Reality, he will have to decide whether he can find at 
all convincing Mays’ answer to that question: “It seems evident, 
especially when one remembers Whitehead’s early training, that the 
values he is dealing with are more of the sort one meets with in books 
on mathematics and mathematical logic, than those found in works on 
ethics, aesthetics and theology” (p. 61). The present reviewer finds 
himself quite unconvinced. 

Ivor LECLERC 

University of Glasgow, 

Glasgow, Scotland. 


General Metaphysics. By John P. Noonan, S. J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1957. Pp. ix -+-273 with glossary, biblio- 
graphy and index. $2.90. 


Fr. Noonan has written a very readable text for a college course in 
general metaphysics. As one reads the book, one realizes that Fr. 
Noonan must have had many years of experience in teaching scholastic 
philosophy, especially metaphysics, to young Americans in college. The 
English is clear and forceful and only rarely are Latin phrases used, 
when it seems necessary to bring out a technical point. 


The author himself expresses his purpose in these words: 


The purpose of the author in writing another textbook on general meta- 
physics in English is to clarify and simplify as far as possible the basic 
ideas of philosophy . . . Too much reliance has been placed in the past on 
Latin textbooks which were written mostly for courses in seminaries . 

all the matter that is mainly theological has been eliminated from the 
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present book . . . The purpose throughout has been to bring the matter 
within the comprehension of the average undergraduate and thus provide 
him with a background of knowledge so necessary for the other courses of 
philosophy. 

Within the scope chosen by the author, we think the work has been 
successful. There is no attempt to enter into detailed discussions of 
disputed points. The author seems to feel that the beginner in meta- 
physies will profit more from a consideration of the basic areas of 
agreement among the scholasties in regard to metaphysical problems and 
to have a good summary of the main scholastic positions on disputed 
points, together with the basic arguments usually given for each position. 
Unfortunately the too brief summaries do not always do justice to the 
adversaries. Having exposed briefly the opposing opinions, Fr. Noonan 
as a general rule seems to follow the Suarezian position. 

The chapters on the categories of Aristotle, on quality and relation, 
final causes and the order of the universe are well done. 

At the end of every chapter there is an excellent summary which 
outlines the matter presented and which gives the main proofs in 
schematic form. The book contains a glossary in which all the technical 
terms are explained and defined. It has a good bibliography and index. 
These features heighten the value of the book as a classroom text. We 
feel that the book should be given careful examination by teachers 
looking for a suitable text in general metaphysics for undergraduates 
in our Catholic colleges. 

H. F. Treumer, J. 


Jesuit House of Studies, 
Mobile, Alabama, 


Religion, Politics and the Higher Learning. By Morton White. 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 140. $3.50. 


We should take this book with only a certain seriousness since that 
is all the author does, calling it a collection of essays. These are 
reprinted from Confluence, Perspective, The Listener, and The Partisan 
Review. They are of a character that might let them make Modern Age 
but would not let them into magazines such as Atlantic or Harpers or 
into scholarly magazines. Strictly inbetween, they only touch on philo- 
sophical subjects: positivism, natural law, the social role of philosophy, 
and metaphysics. 
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It is a question whether they are worth doing in this unfinished form. 
People do need an introduction to the subjects undertaken, and yet 
to do any one of the topics adequately would require more space than 
this total book. There certainly are good and worthy things said in 
passing. The author takes most seriously his treatment of the social 
role of philosophy. He notes that in times past remarkable thinkers 
did remarkable works on urgent social problems; Mill on liberty, Locke 
on government, and we should add Augustine, Plato, Kant, and Marx. 
Does nobody now see great things to do philosophically in view of 
contemporary social pressures? White himself sails into the problem 
of whether the universities are allowed to, or even bound to, teach 
religion, and he gives the useful, neglected and almost naive reply 
that of course they should be teaching it. To be worthy of their name, 
they should be teaching about religion and religions. In this area, 
White is best on the question of what the divinity school might well be 
doing. “The common pursuit of truth under the instruction of those 
who differ, the competition of ideas and ways of life communicated in 
a scholarly way, would not only emulate the most attractive side of 
the modern university, but it might be a stimulant to creative religious 
and theological thinking” (p. 107). 

In such a short space it does seem to us that the author manages to 
get into his share of difficulties. He sets out by saying that a rigid 
classification of the sciences is an unproductive dividing of the intel- 
lectual globe, and we have a strong temptation to agree. Then he steps 
up the statement and says that making cut and dried distinctions among 
disciplines is one of the dreariest legacies of Aristotle. Then the first 
thing we know he is praising von Mises who, he says, wrote with im- 
pressive learning and authority on the relation between the natural and 
the social sciences. And he says that positivists have had their troubles 
explaining relations among statements of empirical science, those of 
logic and those of poetry. It looks for all the world as if, whatever 
our prejudices, we have to keep coming back to distinctions and to 
divisions among sciences, even though this is anything but a primordial 
problem. 

At the start, White asks how a moral philosopher is to test his 
analyses if not by seeing how they square with present and likely 
human judgments. He concludes by setting Justice Holmes over against 
Walter Lippmann on the somewhat difficult subject of natural law. He 
gives the impression that he is unsettled on the problem of norms and 
probably has not worked hard or long on the problem as dealt with by 
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any major school or thinker. Else why stop with Holmes and 
Lippmann? 

We would say that White is having real difficulty with Niebuhr, 
above all with the latter’s little belief in the grace of God or the grace 
of nature. White feels needled and nettled, and we cannot say that 
we blame him. It is as if White just felt that he could not get at 
Niebuhr. At the same time, our impatience with an author and our 
lack of sympathy with his positions only tell something about ourselves 
and nothing about the possible truth or error in the author. Perhaps 
what we should try first to know about a man like Niebuhr is how it 
is that such a man appears at all and why it is that he takes with a 
considerable public. Our own liking or disliking is irrelevant. 

Lzo R. Warp, C.S8.C. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Presocratic Philosophers. A critical history with a selection 
of texts. By G. S. Kirk, and J. E. Raven. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 487, with index. $9.50. 


This book will be of considerable interest for advanced courses in the 
evolution of philosophy from the Ionian “ physicists” of the sixth 
century B.C. to the atomists at the end of the fifth. The merit of the 
book is to present a selection from among the principal thinkers of the 
period, a feature that makes for the greater comprehension of the 
movement of ideas involved. It was also a happy choice to deal with 
the most important texts of the authors considered. The book is thus 
not encumbered with fragments of secondary interest, a fact that 
greatly facilitates understanding the doctrines being presented. 

All passages are reproduced in Greek since the book was especially 
designed for classical scholars. However, the reader will find, in 
note form at the bottom of the pages, the English translation of each 
cited text, thus allowing the student of the history of philosophy or 
seience to use the book of Kirk and Raven, without being required to 
know Greek. 

Chapters of the book are organized so that each treats of a philosopher 
or a group of philosophers. The chapters themselves are subdivided 
into sections each treating a particular aspect of the thought being 
presented. In general, clarity is the dominant mark of the whole work, 
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a clarity that is enriched by the exterior appearance of the book, the 
quality of the paper used, the arrangement of the texts and the happy 
choice of the Latin and Greek characters. An impression of neatness 
and order of thought emerges from the entire work, which presents 
itself as a fine tool for university study and teaching. 

However, this reviewer cannot pass over in silence the regrettable 
omission of a chapter relative to the sophists. The tradition is well 
established to classify them as philosophers. In our judgment they 
determine more than others the reaction by Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle to skepticism; they influence the whole further evolution of 
Greek philosophy. We agree with and Raven that the contribution of 
the sophists to philosophic thought is often exaggerated by commenta- 
tors and that this contribution bears especially on epistemology and 
semantics. Nevertheless, we believe that their total exclusion from a 
treatment of the history of the pre-Socratics deprives such a treatment 
of its full intelligibility. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that Kirk and Raven often give 
an exegesis of the texts which is personal to them, and they do not 
restrict themselves to generally admitted interpretations. Their view- 
point, lacking in neither depth nor interest, reinforces the original 
character of their work which is to be warmly recommended to all 
scholars in ancient philosophy. 

DENISSOFF 


St, Procopius College, 
Lisle, Illinois. 


Epistemology. By L. M. Régis, O.P. Translated by Imelda 
Choquette Byrne. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. Pp. xii +- 549, with index. $6.50. 


More than twenty years ago Fr. Régis asked the question: La eriti- 
que néo-thomiste est-elle thomiste?, and gave his own answer as a 
decisive No. In his latest work he replies to the obvious rejoinder: 
Well, then, what is a Thomist epistemology? In this third volume of 
the Christian Wisdom series, following upon Bourke’s Ethics and Fr. 
Gerard Smith’s Natural Theology, he has given us what is unmistakably 
the product of decades of teaching and meditating on the wide range of 
St. Thomas’ writings. The teaching experience is evident in the clarity 
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and well defined structure of his presentation, his urbane style and 
gracious habit of recalling past material which mercifully maintains the 
reader in the stream of his thought. His profound acquaintance with 
St. Thomas is apparent in the sixty pages of notes and in the well 
founded assurance of this rugged champion of a Thomism based direetly 
on the texts themselves. 

Epistemology is that branch of philosophy which studies knowledge 
and its properties, namely, truth and its characteristics of infallibility 
or probability. It presupposes the philosophy of nature, especially 
the doctrine of the hylomorphic constitution of man, and meta- 
physics, with particular stress on causality, substance-accident, and 
the finality of man as a creature designed to imitate his Divine Ex- 
emplar. The order of treatment first follows the purgative way in the 
epistemological problem and the refutation of its unauthentic proposal 
and solution by modern non-scholastics and neo-scholastics. The 
Thomist solution is then offered in three parts which reply to the 
questions: What does it mean to know? What does it mean to know 
truth? What is the knowledge of infallible truth? 

A problem arises in a mind confronted by contradictory accounts of 
a single reality. Man’s natural reaction is wonder, the fear of ignorance. 
He exerts his knowing powers to dispel the ignorance and come to 
truth, by harmonizing the conflicting accounts or rejecting one in favor 
of the other. The failure to achieve this leads to doubt, the fear of 
error, and to skepticism if doubt becomes a permanent and pervasive 
state. As distinguished from doubt, which is the counterpart of scientia 
or reasoned knowledge, wonder is really the only psychological reaction 
that is both the principle of inquiry and the source of truth. Both, 
however, testify negatively to the nature of our mind which has a 
radical appetite for truth. 

The epistemological problem in modern times has had two phases: 
the conflict between philosophy and science and that between classical 
and contemporary science. Both Descartes and Kant sought to escape 
error which they identified with traditional philosophy and to achieve 
truth. Because they stated the problem in terms of truth and error and 
neglected the prior problem of knowledge and ignorance, they were 
prevented from a satisfactory solution. The contemporary problem has 
been between the classical science, whose necessity and certainty were 
admired and legislated for by Descartes and Kant, and today’s science 
with its laws of choice, indeterminacy and probability. The solution 
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has been a harmonization of the two views by assigning them different 
aspects of the universe, but at the expense of the univocal Cartesian 
and Kantian solutions. 

The neo-scholastie epistemologists have seen the conflict between their 
traditional realism and idealism take the form of the problem of the 
very existence of metaphysics. Noel and Maréchal, the most representa- 
tive of them, tried to reconcile the two accounts but succeeded only in 
furnishing a third account faithful to neither. 

The mirabile or problem faced by St. Thomas arose from the conflict 
of Neo-Platonism and Aristotelianism; however, not in their content, 
but in their method. He chose Aristotle’s method as the more fruitful 
and applied the Philosopher’s logic of inquiry to the problem of knowl- 
edge. It led to four questions. Does knowledge exist (An sit)? What is 
knowledge (Quid sit)? What are its properties (Quia ita est)? Why 
does it have these poperties or characteristics (Propter quid)? 

What does it mean to know? Knowledge is an accident of man, a 
created substance, who tends by its assimilative act towards possessing 
the universe in a finite imitation of divine perfection. Its operation is 
in function of his hylomorphie nature. It is best understood as a vital 
movement or activity, whose immanence, rooted in its spiritual principle 
and diversified by its various powers, is yet characterized by otherness, 
since it is organized in function of a universe of multiple objects. 
There is no problem of the bridge for St. Thomas because object and 
subject are not known except in their relation to each other, the object 
being the exterior thing existing in the soul according to the being of 
the soul. Cognitive powers, passive as to their specification, are deter- 
mined by exterior things as the measured is by its measure, the things 
becoming immanent to the powers through intentional species which 
make those powers dependent on the exterior reality. This reality 
impresses its accidents on our sense powers through physical causality, 
but the identity of knowledge is achieved on the level of intentional 
causality. The intelligible object is the offspring of the marriage 
between the exterior thing, immanent to the soul by sense knowledge, 
and the abstractive illuminating activity of the agent intellect. 

How does an activity that is naturally immanent terminate in an 
external thing? Knowing in its exercise is essentially immanent as an 
operation which terminates in and perfects its subject. As an accident 
of its subject, knowing is a relation which is defined by its term, the 
exterior thing, which as object measures and specifies knowledge. 
While the exercise of the different operations of sensory life reveals 
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a progressive autonomy of the knowing subject, specification of these 
same operations reveals a progressive ascendancy over the whole of 


outward reality. 

In its inereasing assimilation of the real, the intellect first grasps 
being indistinctly as that which is in movement of becoming, its inital 
revelation of existence. Then successively there is a more distinct 
apprehension of exterior reality as res, having a specific nature, and as 
substance disclosed in and determined by its accidents. Finally, in its 
most perfect concept, the intellect grasps all reality in its unity as 
being, as possessing the absolute actuality which is the sole source of 
all act. 

What does it mean to know truth? Truth is the perfection of knowl- 
edge. The act of judgment, in which formal truth is attained, perfects 
apprehension by bringing unity into the multiplicity of concepts in 
which apprehension has abstractively dismantled the unity of reality. 
The second operation of the mind does not know what things are, 
either in their quiddity or their existence. That is the function of 
apprehension. Rather it bears directly on the synthesis of concepts 
expressed in its enunciation whereby it duplicates intentionally the 
unity of the real. Thus, as he has indicated elsewhere, Fr. Régis parts 
company with Gilson and those who would make the act of existence the 
object of judgment as quiddity is of simple apprehension. First of all, 
he insists, the ipsum esse rei to which enunciation is likened is the 
mode of existence, not its act, “since we make innumerable judgments 
before knowing that the existere of things is their highest perfection ” 
(p. 329). Moreover, it is not the cause or principle of judgment, but the 
meast: te of the truth or falsity of its composition. Truth is the effect 
of jud:yment because it is a property of its immanent term, the enuncia- 
tion, i usmuch as the synthesis expressed by that term is measured by 
the th’ g’s mode of existing. 

How is truth known? The intellect knows that its enunciation is 
equaten with the real, not by eyeing both its act and the extramental 
thing, hut by reflecting on itself, since we know even external things 
only as they exist in us. This reflection reveals the intellect as a 
passive power whose nature is to be informed by things. Because being 
thus makes us to be itself, we can refer to the likeness we have of it 
to see whether or not the composition constructed by judgment corre- 
sponds with what is. 

What is the knowledge of infallible truth? This last problem is to 
discover an infallible criterion that will enable us to judge the different 
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kinds of truth and to arrange them according to their value. It is 
not by a dialectical investigation governed by doubt that man will 
obtain the first truths, but by a reflective discovery of necessary 
judgments which represent the intellect’s spontaneous reaction to its 
primary object. Among these first principles the author includes those 
of non-contradiction, identity, causality and finality, each of which he 
subjects to an analysis from its ontological and epistemological aspects. 

The truth value of our judgment is proclaimed and guaranteed by 
a reflex modal judgment called assent by St. Thomas. It follows a 
second act of reflection whose very object is the truth or falsity of 
our direct judgments. Thus assent, taken strictly, is a limited category 
of reflex modal judgments which express the necessary truth of 
self-evident principles or of judgments reducible to them. As such it 
is correlative with formal certitude which is the infallible possession of 
such truth. It can by no means be regarded as a constituent of every 
judgment. 

As judgment perfects apprehension, so reasoning perfects judgment 
by rendering distinct and actual the truths existing in a confused and 
virtual state in immediate truths. The exterior term by which reasoning 
is specified is the field of real relations insofar as it is constituted by 
a necessary order of causality. This order comes to be known by reason- 
ing that begins from evidence which is immediate and necessary and 
from which the conclusions spring as from their cause. The author has 
an especially enlightening discussion of analysis and synthesis, the 
method by which these truths are at once discovered and demonstrated. 
It is by the via judicii which terminates in assent that the value of the 
via inventionis is judged. This is achieved by a process of analysis or 
resolution to first principles whereby the reasoned conclusions are seen 
to participate in the necessity of self-evident truths and thus to compel 
assent. Thus Thomistic epistemology ends as it began, with first 
principles, and its essential character as a wisdom is underlined in 
contrast to that of all modern epistemologies, both idealist and realist. 
In his conclusion, the author contrasts the sapiential method of 
philosophy with the rational method of natural science and mathematics 
to which philosophy cannot submit except at the cost of its own life. 

The impact of Fr. Régis Thomistie scholarship is almost overwhelm- 
ing and there is little a reader can graciously do at the end but be 
thankful and utter a simple awe-struck Amen. The few remarks that 
are offered here are intended more as alternative interpretations than 
as criticisms. For example, it is the reviewer’s conviction that the con- 
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ception of judgment as the perfective act of synthesis, which aims to 
reconstruct within our soul the unity of the real that has been dis- 
mantled by the abstractive mode of apprehension, ought to be completed 
by a second or assertive phase of judgment which refers the synthesis 
to the objective order in an affirmation or negation. This is the phase 
called “assent” in the modern use of that term. The author seems to 
admit this: “every judgment is an affirmed or denied synthesis” (p. 
381). He objects to allowing assent as a constituent of every judgment, 
limiting it, on the basis of sound documentation, to the reflex modal 
judgment which explicitates the truth value of necessary direct judg- 
ments. However, he is induced by other texts to distinguish from this 
“strict assent” another kind which is subject to the will, as in faith, 
and which “signifies conviction” (p. 422). He finds it difficult to 
reconcile fhese two employments of assent in St. Thomas. However, 
they ean be reconciled if the strict meaning of assent is conceived as a 
special instance of the assertive phase of judgment. This broader 
conception of assent is described as an act of intellectual adherence 
which follows upon the act of reflection in which the enunciation is 
apprehended as an intentional likeness of the unity of the real. It 
succeeds the reflection present in actu exercito in any direct judgment, 
but it is most explicitly realized in the reflex judgment whose direct 
object is the truth relation itself. In this larger context both necessary 
and free judgments can be included and we can comprehend how St. 
Thomas ean attribute a “ certitude of adherence ” to false faith (p. 416). 
In this conception also the act of existence is more clearly reinstated as 
the term of judgment. The enunciation or intellectual synthesis is 
modelled on and measured by the thing’s mode of existence, but its 
act of existence terminates the intellect’s act of adherence which is 
assent, 

Fr. Régis book is more than a textbook. It is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a lifetime of scholarship. For that reason it might be a 
formidable instrument for undergraduate teaching. It would certainly 
be stimulating, even more for the teacher than for his students, since 
he would more readily recognize the magnitude of its achievement and 
he able to revel in the intellectual prowess of its author. 

The translation is so smooth and unobtrusive that one forgets it is 
a translation at all. 

Francis M. 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, Long Island. 
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Ultimate Desires. By Timothy Cooney. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. 100. $2.75. 


In this work, Timothy Cooney presents a new structure to explain the 
most complex of cosmological, social, and physical phenomena—human 
desire. This first volume of a projected two-volume treatment sets the 
stage for a more detailed investigation to be presented in the future. 

Beginning with the ontological assumptions: first, that reality is an 
ever-widening circle of existence growing outward from the complexus 
of human beings of which man is most aware; and second, that the 
awareness of desires can be implemented by the proper use of ideas 
the author goes on to speak of three levels of desire: physical, social, 
and cosmological; and of four approaches—basic, or common; rational, 
based on understanding; aesthetic, dealing with the non-verbal; and 
the approach from harmony. The whole problem of desire is thus 
answered in terms of an interaction of levels and kinds by which man 
is gradually penetrated and found to exist in a strong and complex 
union with all of reality which, in its deepest applications, deals as 
meaningfully as possible with concepts (e. g., the God-idea). These of 
themselves are absurd unless they are considered not from a scientific 
point of view, but rather from the viewpoint of their desirability or 
ability to be realized. 

Most men have found it rewarding to deal with the God-idea as 
essentially desirable. Hence they approach the Ultimate with belief 
rather than knowledge, i. e., with a conviction that God is real and that 
he has laid down a way of approach by which men may realize their 
desires and come to God. 

The author thus holds for a limited agnosticism in which the exist- 
ence of God may indeed be something less than certain but the ability 
of man to grasp His possible existence is real and necessary. Men 
lack belief in God when his desirability is lessened through some inter- 
fering influence—through the production of a lack of harmony in the 
desires resulting in the loss of the willing surrender to that which 
appears desirable. To strengthen belief, a man must consider the 
actual existence and theoretical reality of the “ Perfection Constant,” 
through the instrumentality of which man realizes the desirable and 
which is directed by three real, influential, and therefore necessary 
assumptions: life, freedom, and diseovery. The living free being, in 
other words, obviously desires to progress, and would resent being 
fully perfected. The UPD curve—a ratio of understanding, power, 
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and desire—is the graphic example drawn from history, of man’s 
ultimate definition in terms of desire. The direction of this curve is 
toward Omniman, who is indeed the object of desire, the Perfection 
Constant, who will be real when man has realized himself through 
desire, since desire is the universal sign and structure of all reality. 
Perfection is yet to be, but is real in that perfection can be under- 
stood only in terms of desire, and desires are always and everywhere 
present and evident. 

This, then, is the substance of the author’s thesis. He presents it well, 
and with consistency. It testifies to the fact that reality is discovered 
through the seemingly simple, but really complex virtue of wisdom, 
which consists in the ability to accept oneself for what he is. The 
interaction and harmony of kinds and levels of desire bring with them 
a certain satisfaction with one’s real state of becoming. The whole 
structure lacks only the ability to rise from the fact of desire to the 
equally obvious fact of a real object of desire. 

A thesis deficient in this ability is, of course, no thesis at all. This 
introductory volume is, on the whole, disappointing, indicating a field 
already stripped and barren of further fruit. The reader is struck, 
not so much by the structure itself, which is clinically admirable, but 
by the absence of a real experiential testimony to desire itself. Desire 
has herein been transformed from a vibrant reaction to necessary and 
perfecting lack into an idealized self-contained possession, and thus 
becomes no desire—no imperfection at all. It is not surprising that 
Omniman or evolutionary human perfection is the end of all reality, 
for an idealistic desire leads only to an idealistic end. The author, 
by the very order of his procedure is forced to create reality in the 
image of the mind, and to speak in terms of a “ limited agnosticism,” 
concerning the existence of that very principle upon which a philosophy 
of desire must be established: an end or final cause of all things. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, two approaches to the problem—the 
true notion of otherness, and the twofold metaphysical analogy of 
proper proportionality and intrinsic attribution—might well furnish 
the key to the difficulties outlined above. It seems evident that the 
whole system is quite self-contained. There is actually little, if any, 
real otherness to man in reality. Hence, it is not by a change but by 
necessary evolution that man become Omniman, There is not sufficient 
room for otherness, viz., for the reality that man is not-god, sufficiently 
distinct from God to be in his image (since an image improves in 
proportion to the degree of its ontological separation from that of 
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which it is the image). Whatever is really other than oneself is to 
oneself truly absurd. The author’s conclusion to a limited agnosticism 
might be radically affected were he to consider the ontological otherness 
of God which is not the otherness of one being and another, but of 
Esse and Ens, verbal existential infinity and participating “ tense- 
form” finite existence. The analogy needed between Esse and Ens is, 
of course, the analogy of intrinsic attribution, since to make identity 
of essence and existence, a kind of ratio adaptable with other ratios 
to a series of proportions, is nothing short of a rank misuse of the 
concept of analogy. Proper proportionality functions on the level of 
an Ens-to-Ens relationship only, and necessarily involves participating 
being and not being itself. 

Omniman must be wanted, says the author, if he is to be achieved. 
Thus we are required to create a desire for him if he is to be realized. 
That which is to be realized must in most ultimate terms exist before 
we can want it. The thesis of this book, a book consistent, well-written, 
and earnest, needs to only to be rooted in being, rather than becoming, 
and its internal order will become an acceptance and desire of reality 
rather than a making of it. 

Rosert O’SHEA 

Villanova, University, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


The Movement of World Revolution. By Christopher Dawson. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


Early in this revealing book, the author asks for “a new historical 
analysis of the whole process of world change, tracing the movement 
from west to east and taking account of the new factors which emerge 
at each stage of the process” (p. 24). The Movement of World Re- 
volution is an initial sketch of such a historical analysis, expressed in 
a sweeping tide of discourse. The author’s penetrating insights and 
the unified view he gives of world movements make the reader wish 
that Dawson had not confined himself to a brief one hundred and 
seventy-nine pages. However, the timeliness of the book compensates 
for what is perhaps a seeming haste in publication, 

The “world revolution ” discussed is the change from a world com- 
posed of ancient cultures, each flowing from a religious basis, to a 
contemporary world of national states utilizing modern technology to 
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attain the goals of a completely secular humanism, With the discovery 
of new trade routes, improved communications, the exigencies of trade 
and the establishment of missionary schools, the movement spread from 
west to east, from Europe to America and eventually to Asia and 
Africa. Dawson’s conclusion is that “. . . the new Asia and Africa 
which are emerging with such revolutionary suddenness do not represent 
simply the reaction of Asiatic or African culture against the influence 
of an alien civilization, but rather the extension of Western civilization 
and Western international society into the extra-European world” 
(p. 19). 

Although Asia and Africa are in rebellion against western political 
entities, yet western education has led them to embrace eagerly western 
technology and ideals of secular democracy and social progress, thus 
undermining their own native traditions. Dawson sees, “... East and 
West, . . . muving by two different roads towards the same goal— 
towards a common world civilization, based on science, technology, 
social democracy, and popular education” (p. 22). Therefore, develop- 
ments in the east are unintelligible without an understanding of the 
west, specifically Europe. European history will ever be central to a 
grasp of world history. 

According to Dawson, Europe has had this effect on the world 
because her’s is the only culture to have as one of its ideals the Christian 
changing of the world. Through the influence cf the Renaissance this 
ideal became homocentrie. Through the philosophy of Descartes, Locke, 
and the Enlightenment, it was seeularized. Nevertheless, the author is 
optimistic about the Christianizing of the world. The movement of 
world revolution has broken down ideological barriers between east and 
west and weakened native personal belief in the ancient eastern 
religions. Consequently, this movement can be an instrument of divine 
purpose helping Christianity, which has survived and even regained 
vigor in spite of a secularized cultural environment, to fill the spiritual 
hunger of man. 

Dawson’s book lacks an index and seems somewhat like a short 
series of essays rather than a proportionately developed analysis. But 
this is to cavil. The book is an excellent introduction to the thought of 
this eminent British historian. 


Sister Mary Epwiw DeCoursey, C. L. 
Saint Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas. 
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Medieval and Early Modern Science. By A. C. Crombie. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1959. Vol. I, pp. xxii + 296, with 
index $0.95; Vol. II, pp. 380, with index, $0.95. 

This is a revised version of Crombie’s Augustine to Galileo: A 
History of Science, A. D. 400-1650, previously reviewed in these pages, 
XXIX (1955) 241-243. With copious documentations the author 
develops the thesis that “the change in the theory of science that began 
during the 13th century . . . made possible the transition to the new 
scientific system of the 17th century” (I, 66). This is an important 
book, well documented and ably argued and happily available in 
inexpensive paperback form. 


Types of Philosophy. By William Ernest Hocking. With the collabora- 
tion of Richard Boyle O’Reilly Hocking. Third Edition. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1959. Pp. ix + 340, with index. 
$5.00. 


This third edition of Hocking’s critical survey of leading philosophi- 
cal positions from Plato to our own day believes that philosophy “ has 
passed beyond Modernity ” (p. 312). The author sees a convergence of 
the types he has examined, to a “ mystical realism.” Hocking’s effort to 
transcend schools and reach a synthetic view of things is a stimulating 
exercise. As usual with his works, the book is refreshingly written. 


On Understanding Physics. By W. H. Watson. Introduction by 
Ernest Nagel. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiv + 
146, with index. $1.25. 

Written by the head of the physics department at the University of 
Toronto, the book, published first in 1938 and now being reprinted, 
relies heavily on the earlier Wittgenstein. The author holds that “ what 
we have called the laws of nature are the laws of our methods of 
representing them” (p. 52). Despite the rather strong positivism in 
the book, the references to the inevitability of a philosophy within 
science (p. 9) and, developing Dirac’s view, to a “substratum” (p. 
140) are just two more indications that the positivism cannot be 
sustained even as a description of physics. 
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Philosophical Papers. By George Edward Moore. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, and New York: The Maemillan Co., 1959. Pp. 
325, with index. $5.25. 


Few men in contemporary philosophy can match Moore in influence. 
In epistemology he destroyed idealism, and in ethics he blunted natural- 
ism. The present book is a series of eleven papers ranging from a 
treatment of the problem of the universals to a discussion of goodness. 
Two of the essays, “ Certainty ” and “ Four Forms of Skepticism ” are 
published here for the first time. It would have been valuable to have 
included here the famous Mind article in refutation of idealism. 


Reflections on Art. Edited by Susanne K. Langer. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 364, with index. $6.50. 

This is a evllection of twenty-six essays on art by artists, philoso- 
phers, and crities representing several nations. None of the Thomist 
writers on the subject—men like Gilby, Maritain, and Gilson—are 
included in the text or mentioned in the index. But the editor would 
no doubt excuse herself by claiming to confine her selections to material 
not easily available. Philosophers of art will find this a rewarding 
book for reading, study, and perhaps for their graduate courses in 
esthetics. 


The Idea of Nature. By R. G. Collingwood. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 183, with index. $1.25. 


This is a paperback reprint of a work that has been frequently 
quoted since its first appearance in 1945. The author argues his 
well-known thesis that for the Greeks nature was living, for the 
classical physics it was a machine, and for modern philosophy it is 
history; corresponding to each view of nature is a view of mind. The 


work involves imaginative reconstruction, e.g., in the case of the 
pre-Socraties. Yet it is a challenging book which, in its synthetic 
spirit, reflects a great mind at work. 


On Experience, Nature and Freedom. By John Dewey. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Richard J, Bernstein. New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1960. Pp. 1 + 293, with index. $1.25. 


This series of thirteen essays more or less related to the subjects 
mentioned in the title and covering a period from 1915 to 1949, the 
years when Dewey was expressing his mature thought. The introduction 
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by the editor is ably done and seeks to defend Dewey from his critics 
with the familiar charge that they have not understood him. The title 
might have indicated that two of the chapters (V and VI) concern 
Dewey’s logic. This is the best available first-hand presentation of the 
whole of Dewey in a single volume. 


Hegel. Edited by Wanda Orynski. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1960. Pp. xvi + 361. $4.75. 


This work bears the subtitle “ Highlights: An Annotated Selection.” 
It purports to present Hegel in digest form and relies, for this end, on 
three works, The Phenomenology of Mind, The Science of Logic, and 
The Philosophy of History. The book should be compared to the 
anthologies of Hegel done by Loewenberg (1929) and Friedrich (1953) 
and of course to Stace’s work The Philosophy of Hegel, reprinted in 
1955. 
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